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The best place to meet the man who can 
make the highest bid for your animals is the 


UNION STOCKS YARDS 
“The Great Central Market” 


Te 
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which was established sixty-three years ago this 
Christmas Day to concentrate the scattered demand 
from a large portion of the country and give the 
producer the benefit of the greatest possible 
competition for his live stock. 


Strategically located at the greatest railroad center 
between the producing regions of the west and the 
consuming sections of the east, this institution has 
demonstrated the advantages of the open competi- 
tive centralized market by handling each year for 
satisfied patrons more cattle, more hogs and more 
sheep than any other market outlet on the face of 
the globe. Since its inception a total of seven hun- 
dred and fifty-five million animals have been sold 
within its gates for the inconceivable sum of over 
eighteen billion dollars. 


To reach the buyer who can 
pay you the most dollars— 


Ship Your Stock to Chicago 
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Star of My Heart 


TAR of my heart, I follow from afar. 
Sweet Love on high, lead on where shep- 
herds are, 
Where Time is not, and only dreamers are. 
Star from of old, the Magi-Kings are dead 
And a foolish Saxon seeks the manger-bed. 
O lead me to Jehovah’s child 
Across this dreamland lone and wild. 
Then I will speak this prayer unsaid, 
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) And kiss his little haloed head— 

4, **My star and I, we love Thee, little child.’’ 
. 

:) Except the Christ be born again tonight 


a 


In dreams of all men, saints and sons of shame, 
The world will never see his kingdom bright. 
Stars of all hearts, lead onward thru the night 
Past death-black deserts, doubts without a name, 
Past hills of pain and mountains of new sin 
To that far sky where mystic births begin, 
Where dreaming ears the angel-song shall win. 
Our Christmas shall be rare at dawning there, 
And each shall find his brother fair, 

Like a little child within: 

All hearts of the earth shall find new birth 
And wake, no more to sin. 
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—Vachel Lindsay. 
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THE NEXT JOB FOR THE CORN BREEDER} 


How Can the Corn Belt Farmer Better Adapt His Main Crop to Changing Conditions? 


ever, a smaller stalk almost automatically oe i} 


HE finest corn breeders who ever lived 

were the forerunners of the Aztecs, in the 

highlands of southwestern Mexico, who, 
more than ten thousand years ago, caused grass 
to do a thing it had never done before. How 
those early corn breeders worked on the wild 
prototype of corn to make it the plant which it 
has been for at least the last ten thousand years, 
is a mystery which baffles the best scientists. 
Those early corn breeders did apparently a far 
greater piece of work than did the breeders of 
wheat, oats, barley and rice. There is some 
mystery here which apparently we shall never 
solve. 

It now seems that corn was introduced into 
the northern part of the United States only 
about a thousand years ago. The Indians, who 
earried the corn north and gradually selected 
early maturing varieties with smaller stalks, 
did a wonderful piece of work. 


Bo H. A. Wallace 


uation as it existed in his neighborhood, in cen- 
tral Illinois. 

So much about the history of corn breeding 
up to the beginning of the twentieth century. 
And now corn breeding is gradually being 
changed: from an art into a science. This mat- 
ter of inbreeding and crossing inbred strains, 
as carried on by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and all of-our corn belt experi- 
ment stations, is so complex that not one farmer 
in a thousand will find it practical to fool with 
it. Just the same, it is now known that this is 
the one outstanding way in which to get defi- 
nitely higher yielding corn. Of course, the 
erosses of inbreds which are now available com- 
mercially will be greatly improved on later. 
Nevertheless, the present rather crude sorts 


with a low-eared stalk. 

The old-fashioned corn breeders must take 
greater pains in picking ears only from staliq 
which are standing upright. The modern stray 
of Reid Yellow Dent are so weak-stalked and | 
so weak-shanked that serious commercial dam. 
age is oftentimes done because so many of fhe 
ears are on the ground. It will take years of 
rigorous selection for stiff stalks and strone, 
shanked ears to correct this bad condition, The 
man who can bring about this change will hay 
done far more for Reid Yellow Dent than th 
man who wins first prize at the Chicago Inte, | 
national. sa 

A third thing, which is not quite so impo, 
tant as stiff stalks and low ears, is to select eang | 
with bright, shiny kernels, which, when shelled 
will have a high test weight per bushel. Tog 

much of our corn is so starchy 





This was practically completed 
when the white man began to 
borrow corn from the Indian. 
On the whole, it appears to be 
very doubtful whether the 
white man has much changed 


Indians. 

True it is that most of the 
Indians of Iowa, Illinois and 
Nebraska grew eight-rowed va- 
rieties of flint and flour corn, 
much of it blue in color, and 
which would not yield any- 
where near as much as our 
present-day Reid Yellow Dent. 
But the Indians of Virginia, 
Tennessee and southern Mis- 
souri had dent types as well as 
flints, and the white man got 
in the habit of growing these 
dents much farther north than 
the Indians eared to do. More- 
over, it must be remembered 
that the Indians used corn 
chiefly as human food, and for 
this purpose they thought that 
the eight-rowed flint and flour 
varieties tasted better than the 
dent corn. But the white man 
had different objects in mind, 
and he took the dent corn that 
he obtained from the Indians 
of Virginia and Tennessee, and 
spread it northward into Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Here it was crossed more 
or less accidentally with flint 
sorts, to make it a little earlier. 
This was the kind of corn with 
which Leaming worked, and 
also Robert Reid. 





"THIS was the kind of corn 

which the settlers took 
with them in their westward 
migration. This is the kind of 
corn from which practically all 
the corn of Iowa, Illinois and Nebraska is de- 
seended. No white man ever took the eight- 
rowed corn, as grown by the Iowa and Illinois 
Indians, and by some magical hocus-pocus made 
it into large, twenty-rowed ears. But he did 
eenter his attention on the highest yielding 
strain of corn which the Indians had, and 
spread that strain far and wide over the coun- 
try. The biggest accomplishment of the early 
eorn breeders was to make corn of a uniform 
color. In the early days, there was a lot of 
calico and bloody butcher corn, as well as con- 
siderable contamination with blue. It was quite 
a little job a hundred years ago to develop pure 
yellow and pure white varieties. 

Such corn breeders as James Reid and Jacob 
Leaming probably added four or five bushels 
an acre in yielding power to the corn which 
their forebears had obtained from the Indians. 
At any rate, Reid did an unusually good 
job of adapting yellow dent corn to the sit- 





have given some astonishingly good results in 
yield tests, where they have been grown side by 
side on the same land with regular yellow dent 
corn. Sometimes the. hybrid corn does not come 
out on top, but on the average it seems to have 
a considerable advantage. 


BEFORE talking any more about hybrid corn 

I want to point out some of the important 
things which corn breeders using old-fashioned 
methods can do . First, they ean pay a lot of 
attention to getting the ears low on the stalks. 
To help in bringing this about fast, they can get 
from the Illinois experiment station, at Urbana, 
a dozen kernels of their Low-eared corn and 
cross this with the home corn. This matter of 
developing corn with lower ears is not only a 
help in hand husking, but it is almost a neces- 
sity in machine husking. Another important 
thing in machine husking, in the southern haif 
of Iowa, is to breed for a smaller stalk. How- 


that it only weighs about fifty 
pounds to the measured bushel, 
This is largely because of im. 
maturity, and the cure is tg 
grow smaller sized ears which 
are more solid. If need be, pick 
for kernels which are a little 
more shallow. It is astonishing 
how often the shelled corn from 
a medium sized ear of com 
with rather shallow kernels 
will weigh as much as the 
shelled corn from a large ear 
with deep kernels. Smooth 
corn generally weighs some 
what more per measured bush 
el than rough corn. Generally 
speaking, I do not like to seg 
a breeder emphasizing any pat 
ticular type of ear, but I d 
think it is essential to have 4 
type which will mature better 
than most of our corn has been 
maturing in recent years. In 
brief, 
our seed corn picking to lay” 


turity. 


EORGE KRUG deserves to 

rank, in my opinion, with 
James Reid, as a corn breeder, 
He doesn’t claim to know anje 
thing about corn, but in pick 
ing his seed, ‘‘hefts’’ the eat 
and then shells off a few ke 
nels at the butt and looks 





which are thus exposed. If th 

backs of the kernels are shiny, 
and if the kernels come down 
plump and full to the tip and 


size, well matured, and fre 
from mold, he is satisfied. That 
is the method of selection 
which has made Krug cor, 


er method which is much better for the ave 
age farmer. 


Stewart Smith and J. R. MeNeilly, of Iowa) 


have used very similar ideas with respect t 
Ioleaming, which they originated in partne™ 


ship. Ioleaming, by the way, is, in appearanté, § 


an early, small-eared Krug. In north-central 
Towa, Ioleaming seems to exeel the ordinaty 


varieties of corn in the same way as does Krugg- 


in south-central Iowa. 

Golden King, as originated by William Me 
Arthur, has been outstandingly the highest 
yielder of the ordinary types of corn in norti 
ern Iowa for a number of years. The gre 
merit of Golden King is that it is earlier tha 
most sorts of corn as grown in northern lows 
It is too early and too small-eared to yield wé 
in north-central Iowa, but in northern low 
and especially in the eastern part of north 
Iowa, Golden King generally comes out on 
in yield tests because (Concluded on page 9) 


the time has come in} 


more emphasis on early ma} 


the ear is solid, heavy for its’ 


and I do not know of any oth | 
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Barren pasture and, beyond, gray hills. 


The Tenth Little Indian 


A Yaqui Boy Brings Gifts to the Manger 


UCSON, Arizona, sits in 
| the base of a sandy bowl, 
'* surrounded by mountains. The Catalinas, 
ftom which Maxfield Parrish is said to take his 
® blue mountains, are on the north. The Rincons 
| m the east reflect the sunset in a rosy haze, 
“which broods over the mountains as beautiful 
wtho the rainbow prism of colors came from a 
gin setting in the east. The Tucsons are on the 
west, where the great ‘‘A’’ of the University 
}of Arizona is whitewashed yearly by perspir- 
‘tng freshmen. The Santa Ritas are on the 
‘uth, their magnificent heights sweeping up 
‘foward the sky, with copper deposits flashing 
luminous greens and blues. 
| South of Tueson also is the San Xavier mis- 
sion, founded in 1692. At holiday times, this 
Mission is the Mecca of all Indians. One passes 
them on the roads, walking, riding m wooden 
‘Wagons, carts drawn by burros, or driving the 
type of used car that the Indian carries nine 
fo twelve im. Once there was a mesa on the 
Silver Bell road, north of Tucson. There, In- 
dians left their message to posterity in picture 
writing on flat rocks. The cross shows these 
re religious in character—no one knows all 
they mean. 

Northwest and outside the city limits is the 

aqui village. The Yaquis are peaceful refu- 
gees from Mexico, who swarmed into Tucson 

ears ago. A piece of land was allotted them. 
On this they have put up a clutter of shacks 
hich they call home. Shacks made of any- 
ing, and covered with a crazy patehwork of 
tals—flattened tin cans, tobacco boxes, cor- 
gated roofing. There are no windows—just 
oor. No beds—merely pallets on the dirt 
bor, where the dog snuggles against the chil- 
en. A sagging fence may corral a horse or 
mule against the end of the house: There are 
| Bo wells—the villagers dip and carry water 
trom an irrigation ditch flowing above them. 
‘There are no sewers. 
There is a one room schoolhouse taught by 
“&woman of missionary spirit, whose life is de- 
‘Voted to the Yaquis, and who yearns over them 
‘@ a mother yearns over her children. 

Last June, a vacation Bible school was held 
at a beautiful Presbyterian church, about three 
tniles from the village. There is a tennis court, 
a lovely green sward, a hedge of green, flower- 
ing shrubs, a big basement and a corps of Chris- 

teachers. 


AISS RITCHEY, the Yaqui teacher, wanted 

-_ her children to go to the three weeks of 
Bible school. They were dirty; she pledged 
tey would come clean. Some one must take 
mem to and fro; she enlisted the aid of an 
der, Finally it was arranged. Three of us 

eed to chauffeur in relays of a week each. 

Ritchey was leaving town the first day, 

be gone thru the term. She piloted me the 


By Harriet Wallace Ashby 


first morning over a tin can 
lined, broken bottle strewed 
trail sprinkled with nails—a trail which on any 
other than a echureh errand would surely have 
wrecked the balloon tires winding between the 
mesquite bushes and dropping into unexpected 
dips. 

‘‘The village is almost deserted in cotton- 
picking time,’’ Miss Ritchey told me. ‘‘Often 
when the people come back, they find their 
houses have .been torn down. Men come even 
in broad day and wreck them.’’ 

‘“Why don’t the villagers call the police?’’ 

‘“‘The Yaquis never tell tales,’’ she said. 
‘They are loyal to one another, no matter what 
the offense.’’ 

In front of houses that looked unfit for dogs, 
we saw women going about their duties. Some 
were starting for the ditech—heads swathed in 
black, a bucket in each hand, long, full, bright 
colored skirts sweeping the ground, a little girl 
following with a bucket in either hand also. 


BLIND boy leaned against a broken wall, 
‘ looking toward the hills he could never 
see. A woman on the ground, with a bowl be- 
tween her knees, worked impassively. A swirl 
of dust rose from a high spot. I thought it 
was a dancing dervish or column of sand which 
rises and whirls in one spot on summer days. 
‘““That’s Manuel, our hand-spring artist,’’ 
Miss Ritehey explained. ‘‘The children were 











to meet us there. Manuel can’t go. Only good 
readers are allowed to go. There isn’t room 
for all.’’ 

Manuel was standing when we drove up— 
a barefooted youngster of eight, wearing a 
man’s blaek felt hat, which came over his 
ears, clean overalls with one strap supporting 
them over the shoulder of a worn blue shirt. 

“‘T am sorry, Manuel,’’ Miss Ritehey an- 
swered the question in the dog-like brown eyes 
which sought hers. ‘‘There won’t be room. 
Next year you will be able to read; then you 
can go.’’ 

His eyes begged. 

‘*Run home,”’ she said briskly. Then, to me, 
‘*Please honk your horn.”’ 

I honked; the children came out of their 
shacks. Miss-Ritchey opened the door to the 
back seat, and got in again beside me. Manuel 
was not in sight when the rest of the children 
came up. 

‘*You sit beside me, Angela; Gregoria will 
sit on my lap. The rest climb in behind. All 
in? Sato, you shut the.door.’’ 

“*T hated to leave Manuel,’’ Miss Ritehey 
said as we drove off. ‘‘He can’t read, but he 
remembers everything he hears.’’ 

The little tongues in the back seat had been 
clattering; as she spoke, there was a silence, 
pst 36a which in white children forbodes mis- 
chief. 


[* TOOK some unpacking to unload. ‘‘Get 
out on the right side, children,’’ I said to 
them. 

Did the left door softly open and elose, or 
was it just the movement of the children? 

The elder hurried up. ‘‘Count them,’’ he 
ordered. ‘‘They all look alike to me. I want 
to know our number when we start back.’’ 

**One, two, three——’”’ 

There were nine little Indians in my ear. 

‘Look well, children. Miss Ritehey won’t 
be here when you go home. Will you know 
Mrs. Ashby’s ear?”’ 

*“Yis,’’ they answered as one. 

When I eame back, only the younger chil- 
dren were out. One little Indian boy was 
turning hand-springs on the grass. A man’s 
black felt hat was lying against the chureh 
wall. He stuck it on his head when he saw me, 
and eame to the car. A pair of Collie-like 
brown eyes looked beseechingly into mine. The 
older children came running, and stood im- 
passively beside him. I opened the door. 

**Each ehild is to take the place he had com- 
ing in,”’ I said. 

Ten little Indians piled in. Like a fright- 
ened puppy, Manuel flattened himself under 
the curtain rod. The feet of his friends were 
perilously near. Scared eyes looked into 
mine. 

‘‘Mannel may take Miss Ritchie’s place,’’ I 
said sternly. Over he went into the front seat, 
feet first. (Continued on next page) 








fan Xaver mission, founded in 1690. 
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‘One, two, three ’? the elder counted. 
‘‘Here, this is wrong. You have ten. One be- 
longs to the other car, and that is gone,’’ he 
protested. ‘‘Every child is to go home in the 
ear he comes in tomorrow,’’ he said firmly. 

“*Yis,’? Manuel whispered. 





“W HAT did you learn today, Manuel?’’ 

We were well out of the city when the 
slight figure next me looked up. , He drew 
from his shirt bosom a colored card—the: in- 
fant Jesus in the arms of his mother. 

‘‘Baby Jesus.’’ 

His short, staccato answer was more like a 
bark than a voice. 

Manuel piled out with the rest of the chil- 
dren. Miss Ritchey evidently had rehearsed 
them. ‘‘Thank you,’’ each child said shyly. 
I felt a brushing on my left arm like the im- 
patient pawing of a fox terrier. Manuel had 
jumped on the running-board. ‘‘You come?’’ 
he was asking. 

‘‘He wants to know if you come, tomorrow,”’ 
an older girl said. 

“Yes, I’m coming,’* I answered. 
want to go?’’ 

sa 

For the rest of my turn as chauffeur, Man- 
uel kept his seat beside me. Some days, the 
government thermometer registered 108 de- 
grees. Waves of heat rose from the Yaqui vil- 
lage—waves of odors also. Add to a tan yard 
atmosphere that of a chemical laboratory and 
a badly kept barnyard, with pigs in the feed 
lot, on a rainy. day, and you have an approach 
to the ether. I marveled that™the children 
were as cheerful and good as they were. 1 
was getting fond of them—especially of Man- 
uel. Daily, the child added to the treasures 
in his bosom more pictures of the baby Jesus. 
Perhaps the teachers had spoken of the re- 
semblance between the country around Tucson 
and the Holy Land. One day, Manuel pointed 
out an adobe house belonging to one of the 
more prosperous Yaquis. ‘‘Baby Jesus live 
there,’’ he said. 


**Do you 


HE vacation Bible school was over.- Days 
and months passed. It was Christmas 
week. 

“*T’ll treat the Yaqui children if you will 
take me out,’’ a friend said. So, loaded with 
bread, butter, cookies, sacks of corn meal and 
beans, and a five-pound box of candy, we 
drove out over the now familiar trail to the 
schoolhouse. Manuel was there, on the front 
seat. There was a flicker of friendship in his 
eyes, despite his impassive face. After the 
distribution was over, and the_supplies, ac- 
cording to the size and need of each family, 
on every desk, the teacher turned to my friend: 

‘Speak to the children,’’ she said. 

Looking into the faces that 


‘*Manuel!’’ I called. The boys went off. 
Manuel gave a last whirl, and, like a retriever 
dog, brought me -his game—a cow, a dog and 
a sheep. ; 

‘‘For Baby Jesus,’’ he said. He was neith- 
er shame-faced nor repentant. Quite on the 
contrary. 

‘*Why did you take them ?’’ I asked. 

















The tenth little Indian. 


‘*Baby Jesus no have. I give them.’’ 

By this time, Miss Ritchey and my friend 
had come up to us. ‘‘Manuel knows the Christ- 
mas story better than the children who went 
to the Bible school,’’ his teacher said warmly. 

Manuel’s eyes begged. “‘Don’t tell,’’ they 
said. ” 

And then Miss Ritchey told us of how Man- 


* uel and his mother had walked the twelve miles 


to San Xavier missiqn, on the past Sabbath— 
of the beautiful creche they saw there. 

I had seen it—the lighted aleove with Mary 
and ‘‘the babe lying in a manger.’? The star 
shining from above 





And outside, on one side Joseph, on the’ 


other the wondering shepherds and the humble 
occupants of the stable, the ox and the ass. 
Miss Ritchey was telling us of the creche 


blinded. Then, I saw—Ceiling and walls gp 
one corner were covered with red paper flow,” 
ers. On a shelf was the creche—a rude stable_ | | 
Joseph—Mary—the Baby Jesus—and lighted 
candles. 

No animals? : 

Yes. With grubby fingers, Manuel took from 
his bosom the cow, the dog, the sheep he hag Be R 
brought for the Baby Jesus. . 

Manuel—the tenth little Indian, turning BE 
handsprings in the sun. Manuel, the stowaway, fy, 
Manuel, who seized the gifts: he brought té the S 

-~Baby Jesus! The flower of love blossoming 

from the mire! é 

Manuel was thinner; the man’s felt hat came 
down over ears that were pale. The thin ships 3 
of June wasn’t warm enough for December 
Wind cuts cruelly thru cotton overalls. Tupp. | 
ing hand-springs in the sun; Manuel warmed _ he 
himself and rejoiced. In his house was a creche, > 
Beside his Baby Jesus were the animals which 
belonged to His birthplace. 


SBS 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


OOKS are always acceptable Christmas gifts — 

—provided you know a good deal about 
the book and a good deal about the person 
to whom it is to be given. One safe bet thig 
season, especially for old-timers who have lived Hy 
along the Mississippi river, is Charles Edward 
Russell’s ‘‘Rafting on the Mississippi’’ (Cen. - 
tury Company, $3.50). Russell was raised near 
Davenport, and is old enough so fhat he can 
remember something about the old rafting days 
himself. To his own recollections have been 
added a: quite complete and highly interesting 
story of the upper Mississippi in the days 
when it was one of the main highways of the 
middle-west. 

Anyone who likes rather serious-minded fie 
tion might enjoy an older book, which came 
out last winter, ‘‘Red Rust,’’ by Cornelia Can. 
non_(Little, Brown & Company, $2.50). This & 
is a story of a Minnesota farmer who was able Be 
to develop a variety of rust-proof wheat. H. A, 
Wallace claims that this farmer was a little 
too lucky, in the ease with which he developed 
his rust-proof wheat; but, aside from that, the 
story is scientifically accurate, handles the 
farm background well, and has plenty of real 
people in it. This description makes it sound 
a little dull. Actually, it has plenty of action | 
and a story that.goes right along. 

A book of poetry is.one of the riskiest kinds 
of books to give away. Some people don’t like” 
poetry at all. The ones who do. like poetty 
have very definite and personal likes and dit 
likes. In spite of this, there is a strong chance 
that ‘‘ John Brown’s Body,’’ by Stephen Bene 

(Doubleday, Doran & Com 

















were marked by poverty and 
hunger, she couldn’t speak. In- 
stead, she. turned to Manuel. 
“‘How old are you, little boy ?”’ 
she asked, 

“Twenty-one,’’ Manuel 
pushed out the words, and my 
friend laughed because she 
wanted to ery. 

‘*None of them know their 
ages,’’ Miss Ritchey explained , 
to us. 3 

I had taken a few toy ani- 
mals—a cow, dog and lamb. 
To Manuel I gave the lamb. 
He reached for the other two. 
‘‘Gimme!’’ he demanded. 

‘*No,’’ I told him, giving one 
to each of the larger boys be- 
hind him. 

The children were dismissed. 
Miss Ritchey was locking up 
to go home with us. I strolled 
eut to the playground. < 

Manuel was stealthily stalk- 
ing two boys who carried on top of their bun- 





dles of food, a cow and a dog. As I looked, 


he ran alongside, grabbed both toys, and thrust 
them into his shirt front. By the time the two 
boys realized their loss, the tenth little Indian 
was turning handsprings. In the noses and 
stomachs of his vietims came his flying feet 
as they made for him. ' 





A clutter of shacks the Yaqui Indians call home. 


Manuel’s mother was making, asking us to go 
with her. Manuel’s bright eyes asked, too. 

At the door of their home, Miss Ritchey in- 
troduced us to.Manuel’s mother—a stout, ill- 
shaped woman, making red paper flowers in the 
sun. She told our errand. With regal dignity, 
Manuel’s mother waved us in. 

Coming out of the sunshine, I was at first 







pany, $2.50), will get over i 
folks who ordinarily are not} 
very fond of verse. This is 
long poem of the Civil wat, # 
with enough variety of verse 
form and of subject so that it 








is almost as easy to read $1,000 

straight thru as a novel. $3,000 

Some people seem to find it ¥ Ratic: 

hard to get books to interest Bg. y 
boys in the ’teen age. It seems, 

however, as tho any boy would. na 

like ‘‘Long Lance,’’ a story af 2 

Indian boyhood on the plains, ‘the to 

by Chief Buffalo Child Long § in 

Lance himself (Cosmopolitam “threat 

$2.50). There is a re-issue of Bere. 

‘““Smoky,’’? by Will Jame ae 

(Seribner’s, $2), a story of 39 OF 

cow pony in the southwest Pahore | 

that will interest any boy Wg ou. 

likes horses and-enjoys cowboy While 

stories. q distri 

Some of the best books fof  . 

boys, of course, are the oldetg , uld 

ones. ‘This winter there are new editions, WM 4... os 


good illustrations, of Cooper’s ‘‘Pathfinder @ q.. 
(Minton, Balch, $2.50), the familiar story a 


“Indian fighting in New York in pre-Revolt ‘tea 
tionary times, and Conan Doyle’s ‘‘ Wihit#@- 

Company’’ (Harper’s, $2.50), a splendid ta t 
of English fighters in the wars between Fra ger F; 
and England in the time of Henry V. TB was f, 
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By Donald R. Murphy 


HIS COMMUNITY HALL PAYS DIVIDENDS 


How Badger Community, 1928 Contest Winner, Overcomes Pull of City Attractions 


sears that were occasionally in evi- 
dence until the building of the com- 





ing B* gravel, well graded, is thoroly 
4. Maveled. Badger has a population 
the Hof only 250, a bank, a few stores and 
mg Bw elevator. Three times as many 
gople live in the township outside 
‘he town as in the town itself. 
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rt H Fort Dodge is a good town. Bad- 
0, Moor has no quarrel with it. Yet the 
TN- 


town of Badger and the farm com- 
unity, which includes Badger 
gwnship and adjoining parts of 
iwark and. Beaver townships, 
iyanted to be something more than a 
gburb of Fort Dodge. These people 
yanted to retain their own individu- 
jlity as a community. They wanted 
their own amusement, their own 
‘jasiness contacts, their own partic- 
gar kind of life. Moreover, they 
fund the community was disinte- 
gating thru its members drifting 


red | 
he, : 
ich 





ifts 
out 
son 


his df to larger towns, and that institu- 
ved ‘tions already fairly well supported 
td Bore beginning to weaken because of 
en. 


gek of a general interest in the 


eat B township. ; 
‘ai § This situation exists in every rural 
aY8 Boommunity elose to a good-sized 


een 
ing 
ays | 
the 


town. It is growing very difficult to 

keep any community life for rural districts and 
‘mall towns. Churches, co-operatives, local busi- 
ness houses, all tend to suffer from the pull of 
the cities, especially when that pull is exerted 
wer good roads and thru a community well 
supplied with automobiles. 

- What can a community do that wants to re- 
fain an individuality of its own, and that re- 
fuses to become an annex to a neighboring city? 


fic. 
me 
all- 
his 
ble . 


A.B Por one thing, it ean do what Badger has done. 

tle B Across the street from the bank in Badger is a 

fo new community house. It cost a little over 
e 


$9,600. Labor contributed by township people 
thé BH secounted for $2,000 or $3,000 more, which did 
eal B not have to be paid out. Its auditorium seats 
nd 390, Its basement has a dining-room that will 
00H seat nearly 200. Last winter it was busy several 
nights a week. A local basketball league of four 
teams uses the hall. Two nights a week during 
the winter, the hall is turned over to the roller 
i skaters. Up to ninety of the young people use 
it for this purpose. The Farm Bureau puts on 
one program a month. The local band practices 
‘there. During the winter, community organiza- 
ym tions put on four plays. Once a month they put 
® ona fun night, a sort of home talent vaudeville. 
| All these are well attended, and at most of them 


'# asmall fee is charged. At plays, entertainments 
4, # and for roller skating children pay 10 cents and 
eo ® adults 25. With these low figures, the crowds 
i ® have been large enough to net the organization 
ag $1,000. Their debt now amounts to around 


| $3,000, and will be auto- 





The community hall at Badger. 


years ago—one of the first in Iowa. Today, it 
has a net worth of over $28,000. Half of this is 
tied up in building and equipment; the other 
half supplies most of the working capital. The 
elevator does a big business. It handles around 
500,000 bushels of grain a year. In addition, it 
handles flour, salt, posts, coal, tile, and buys 
and ships livestock. 

While practically all the grain and 75 per 
cent of the hogs are marketed thru a coopera- 
tive agency, the cream situation.is not so good. 
Badger township had a few feeders and some 
purebred livestock men’ several years ago. A 
good many of these folks are switching over to 
the dairy business. Some farmers who have 
been principally grain producers are also going 
into. dairying. There is, therefore, an increas- 
ing volume of cream that is being sent out of 
the community. From one-fourth to one-half— 
the estimates vary—goes to the cooperative 
ereamery at Humboldt. ‘The balance goes to 

“various buyers at Fort Dodge. 

One factor in building up community spirit 
has been the local Lutheran church. There is 
only this one church in the township. It is lo- 
cated at Badger. Probably 80 per cent of the 
farm people in the township belong to it. 

The schools, on the contrary, have been of no 
help in creating a community feeling. There is 
the usual lot of district schools, not all of which 
are standard. An attempt to consolidate, a few 
years ago, upset things considerably and left 


+ 


munity house gave a motive for unit- 
ed action that was acceptable to all. 

The house itself has an auditorium 
30x90 feet. The stage is 30x20. The 
basement, with plenty of head-room, 
is 30x70. It is lighted by electricity 
from the high line, is equipped with 
a good furnace, and’ has an electrie- 
ally driven ventilation system. This 
building is being copied extensively 
by other groups with similar projects 

_in mind. 

“But how did they manage to get 
the thing started?"’ This is the in- 
quiry many will make. Of course, 
the matter had been talked over fora 
long time before work was actually 
begun. Probably the immediate in- 
ception of the program came along 
in the spring of 1927, when K. C. 
Peterson, of the local bank, and G. R. 
Peterson, a farmer prominent in the 
township Farm Bureau, mapped out 


able program and deeided to eall a 
mass meeting, May 1, to consider it. 
At this mass meeting, it was agreed 
to go ahead with the plan outlined. 
Before the end of the month, they 
had enough money to make a start. The build- 
ing was completed during the summer months, 
and was dedicated in August. Four hundred 
and fifty people contributed to the fund. At 
least half of this was contributed by people in 
the country. On the board of directors, four of 
the five are farmers. J. F. Sullivan, G. J. War- 
land, E. C. Hovey, G. R. Peterson and K. C. 
Peterson make up the board. All, by the way, 
were re-elected for a second term. 

“‘The community organization has done just 
about what we hoped it would do,”’ said G. R. 
Peterson to me, when I visited Badger, near 
the close of the first year of the new organiza- 
tion’s work. ‘‘It has made it possible for our 
young people to have their good times close to 
home.’’ E.C. Hovey, one of the younger farm- 
ers of the neighborhood, made a similar com- 
ment, as did others with whom I visited. 


T THE time I was at Badger, a drive was 
being put on to reduce the total indebted- 
ness to $2,500, a figure which could easily be 
handled by the $5 membership fee which each 
family pays, and by the current admissions. 
To put up a $9,600 building and pay off sever- 
al thousand dollars the first year is something 
of an accomplishment. My guess is that the bal- 

ance will be handled without much trouble. 
As I was visiting in the bank that day, 
K. C. Peterson showed me a check from one 
of the farmers in the township. It was 
made out for $20. Out 








‘Matically paid off in a 
few years. 






- HE community hall 


has made a center for 
‘the township. It has made 
acommunity out of what 
‘threatened to become a 
Mere collection of isolat- 
4 ed groups. 

@ Of course, there was 
F More behind this than the 
@ setting up of a building. 
‘B While the hall gives the 
district a focusing place 
for social- activities, it 
‘Would have been worth- 
és without a genuine co- 
es tive spirit to take’ 
vantage of the building 
it was put up. That 
ound is - perhaps 
typified by the Bad- 
armers’ Elevator. It 
founded twenty-five 
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The farmers’ elevator has been in business for twenty-five years. 
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on the drive just the 
day before, Mr. Peterson 
had met this man in the 
field and had got a $5 
subseription from him 
for the community fund. 
Just that morning, the 
same farmer had come in 
to report that his wife 
and sister were sure that 
$5 was not a big enough 
contribution. Under their 
instructions, and appar- 
ently not at all unwilling- 
ly on his own account, he 





amount. 

This happened almost 
a year after the commu- 
nity building began to be 
in use. This farm family 
knew what they were 
paying for. Apparently, 
they thought it was worth 
the money. 


what they thought would be a desir- - 


added $20 to the original — 
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' Cassidy’s own place. 


‘ wiser. You got in pretty slick 


“at the edge of the water. There 
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“HORSE THIEF TOWN” ~~ 


A Story of Early Iowa and the Bellevue War : . oe 


HERE was a thin shell of ice along the 

edge of the levee that November morning. 

It splintered with a shivering sound as 
the stéamboat swung alongside and the gang- 
plank went over the side. 

George Cassidy settled his chin in the collar 
of. his overcoat and held out his hand. Mark 
took it. 

‘‘L’ll be back in time for spring plowing,”’ 
he said.. ‘‘Look after the place. I’ll help you 
with your cabin on the piece west of us when 
I get back.’’ 

He paused, looked a little embarrassed, and 
added : 

‘«Thanks for the trouble.’’ 

Mark laughed. 

‘*T’d have starved or frozen, or both, this 
winter, if you hadn’t taken me in,’’ he claimed. 
‘‘T’m glad of the chance. The place’ll be here 
when you and your wife get back.’’ 

Cassidy went aboard. Mark stood there to 
watch the boat recede down river. Apparently, 
he was in for it. At St. Louis, Cassidy had 
found another letter. There had been sickness, 
various delays; the young woman had got no 
“farther than Philadelphia. Could he come back 
there? In winter time, it meant a long trip. 
The river would be frozen soon. Unless he took 
the arduous journey cross country—and this 
@assidy hated to do with one unused to the 
American climate—it meant that return would 
be delayed until the river opened in the spring. 

Mark’s work with the wood had established 
him with Cassidy. Apparently, the Ulsterman 
had no hesitancy in inviting him to stay the 
winter. Mark was to be paid by a little cash 
and by Cassidy’s helping him to get established 
on a section west and south of 


Someone nudged him. It 
was a fellow from Brown’s. 
Mark did not know his name. 

‘“‘Now you’re fixed,’’ said 
this man. ‘‘We’ll have a drive 
going southwest one of these 
days. We can add on your , 
stock, and nobody’ll be the 


with that geezer. Can you work 
it again with somebody else ?’’ 
Mark held onto himself. It 
did strike him, with an almost 
overpowering temptation, what 
a-nice erackle and splash the 
man would make in the thin ice 


was a certain satisfaction in 
knowing that he was able to 
make the experiment if he 
eared to. Mark was increasing- 
ly conscious of the muscles 
along his arms, of the solidity 
of his chest. 

‘‘No chance till spring,’’ he 
declared calmly. ‘‘I want to 
have a good place to live this 
winter. Then the stock will 
bring more about the time grass 
comes on, anyway.’’ 

That was reasonable, the 
man agreed. He went off pres- 
ently. 


MARK stood looking at the 
; river. The situation, when 
he studied it, kept him in a 
state of sullen fury. He had 
got over the first terror of. 
White’s threat. He felt him- 
self stronger, more capable, 
than he had when he first came 
to Iowa and to Bellevue. Now 
it angered rather than fright- 
ened him to think of what had 
to be done. 

First, there was White and 
the Brown gang. He was ex- 
pected to work with them, to 
turn over Cassidy’s stock when 
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By Donald R. Murphy 


Author of ‘“‘The Road to.Carolina,”’ Etc. 


they wanted it. Second, there was this girl 


. from Young’s Ferry (Sally Dowling was her 


name, she had told him on their second meet- 
ing). When White.came back—apparently he 
was off on a long trip—he would find out about 
her and go to get her. Third, there was the mat- 
ter of Mark’s own grudge against White and 
his crowd. But for them, he felt, his money 
belt would still be on his waist; he would be a 
fairly well-to-do settler instead of a sort of 
hired man. 

All these things added up to make a clash 
certain some day, and that day could not be 
put off much longer than late winter or early 
spring. It would pay to put it off as long as 
possible, provided he struck before the White 
gang began to distrust him. Then what? 

Mark saw again the scene in the Galena bar- 
room, Thompson with his smoking pistol stand- 
ing over a man on the floor. Would that hap- 
pen to him? 

‘*Blast those’ yellow bellies,’’ he growled to 
himself in sudden irritation. ‘‘If some of these 
weak-spined respectable citizens would start 
shooting, we’d come out all right in a hurry.”’ 

He grinned a little to himself at that. A few 
weeks on the frontier had certainly changed 
him. He had not learned to talk that way in 
Philadelphia, or to feel that way. 


ALLY DOWLING was going in at the store 
as Mark came past. They both stopped. She 
looked thinner, and more worried, Mark 
thought. Waiting for White to come back was 


something of a strain. So was living on ot 
people’s bounty. She had found nothing to q 01 
in Galena. Her step-father had written that he ad b 
felt well rid of her. _— 
*‘Any news?”’ Baill s 
Mark shook his head. They would hear soon mmiette, 


enough when White was expected, Mark} 49 Me 
thotght. Nothing to do until then. Bnatic 
‘‘Cassidy’s gone,’’ he volunteered. BT 


She nodded, but said nothing. Mark won. gipulle 
dered what she was thinking of. Could it he gignd, ' 
anything like what he had been thinking of fox #ithey 
the last week or so? ‘There was the Cassidy ; “B 





cabin ; here were the two of them, equally along qiput 1 
unbefriended. Why not %: : is 
‘‘Nonsense,’’ said Mark to himself, sternly, #*Bot 
‘Tf she did, it’d be because she didn’t know Mpmore 
what else to do. And then by spring I may § 
be dead.’’ A 


Widows, it occurred to him, seemed to have Mm” 
a harder time than girls. No, the thing was im @ju 
possible. But how pleasant! He thought of Heo 
evenings before the fireplace, of someone wait. 
ing for him in the cabin at the end of the day's 
work, of someone who cared a little whether he 
lived or died. . 

‘You aren’t eating enough,’’ he said abrupt 
ly. ‘‘I’ll be in again some evening.”’ 

He turned to the walk home. What was there 
to be done on the farm? The corn was in. Early §] 
that spring, Cassidy had chopped square holes & 
in the overturned sod with a nigger hoe and had # 
dropped in each hill three kernels. There wag § “I 
a fair crop. Cassidy and Mark had gone thru 
the field, snapping the ears, husks and all, and 
leaving the stalks for the cattle and horses to @ ley 
get in the field. These ears, dumped in a shed, 
they had husked out on bad 
days. There was a crib full for 
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winter. Lately, Mark had been 
eutting fodder, tying the stalks 
up in great bundles to stor & 
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On the road, not far from his own door, a man was lying. 


% 





away under the edge of the 
stack of prairie hay gathered 
last- summer. This. was for 
snowy weather when the stock 
couldn ’t range for their feed. 

There was a worm fence 
around the hay stack. Cassidy 
had told Mark to strengthen it 
when snow came. Deer cameg@ 1 
down after the feed then, and@ 
would break thru poor fences i 
or jump low ones. Wolves came 
too, after the stock, which 
meant that Mark would have: 
to build a tigliter corral and 
maybe mount guard in the bar 
gain. 








HFS thundered on the @ 
road. Mark jumped back | 
into the bushes. Two horses 
swept by at a gallop. Their 
riders had their hats pulled 
down over their eyes. He could § a 
recognize neither. - 
‘*Steamboat’s gone,’’ Mark & 
said to himself; in some puzzle 
ment. ‘‘ Wonder what’s got in- 
to them ?”’ 
He passed a bend in the trail 
and saw. Fifty yards away, 
not far from his own door, § 
there was a man lying. Mark § = 
began to run. : fe 
The man lay spread out likeg 


a squashed bug. There wasg 
blood on the road where DSM « 
head lay. Yet when Mark lift@ 9 fi 
ed him, he groaned and trieé@ 
to speak. 4 M 
The fellow had been badly; «s 
beaten around the head, proh@ pin 
ably with a pistol barrel. Hei tieg 
had lost some blood. His groa “fore 
and wild mutterings ma T ne 
Mark fear that the beating li m 
damaged the brain. _Mark ys 
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wed him, gave him a drink, hooked up the 
a, and brought the wagon down opposite the 
int where the man lay. After several trials, 
; got him in and drove on toward town at 
Bow walk. 

“So you couldn’t tell who the men were?’ 
ked Moss an hour later. .The injured man, 
‘ll ins was his name, a farmer from over south, 
sy on the counter. Farley, farmer and doctor, 
ad been over from Deep River with corn to be 
Bound at the mill; he had been called and was 
ee ati working over the injured man. Moss, Sub- 
Harrington and a few others were talking 
ip Mark. It had become more of a cross-exam- 

‘Bipation than he liked. 
| 3 ec They were riding fast and had their hats 
pu ulled down,”’ he repeated. ‘‘I only had a sec- 
d, and I used that to get out of the way. Then 

y were past.’’ 

Pe But you noticed the horses?’’ Harrington 


SS in. 

“TI looked after them,’’ Mark -admitted. 

Both dark bays, but I couldn’t tell anything 
e about the men.’ 


ri ARRINGTON declared, pointedly, that it 
was too bad. Here was robbery and nearly 
urder done right by Mark’s own door, and he 
midn ’*t give them ariy clue. 
“Ask Collins when he comes to,’’ said Mark 
impatiently. ““T was a mile away when they 
5 mped him.’ 
‘Farley turned around and motioned to Har- 
yngton. They bent over the man on the coun- 
Harrington eame back in a minute. 
a Collins says it wasn’t anybody on horse- 
Bohack. There was only one man, and he was on 
9 
' Mark stood up, red and angry. 
> “Damn your hints!’’ he cried. 
‘it was me!’’ 
| He was half-way across the room when Far- 
ey held up his hand. 
“Dropped off,’’ he warned. 
d 9? 


‘* Ask him if 


**Don’t talk so 


_ Mark faced the group again. 

ef notice,’’ he said, with a sneer, ‘‘that it’s 

asight easier to blame a. fellow who’s got no 

gang behind him, for a robbery, than to go to 
® the right place. If you really want to know 

about ‘this, why not 

g The door opened. A tall, dark man came in. 

#® Mark finished: 

“Why not ask Mr. Brown ?”’ 
Every pair of eyes was on the man by the 
| door. He came forward with a worried smile. 

- “T understand there’s been an accident, gen- 
men,”” he said. ‘‘If I can be of any help——’’ 
“Collins has been robbed and near killed,”’ 

faid Harrington shortly. 


Brown seated pained. 
“Dear me!’’ he Commented. ‘‘Collins is sueh 
i fellow, too. I’m sorry. And is there any 
dee to who did it?”’ 
Mark laughed. 
Y seem to think the easiest thing is to 


‘Pm it onto me,’’ he declared . ‘‘I found him, - 
tied him up and brought him into town—there- 
‘fore I laid him out. Thank God, Harrington, 
‘never studied law. It seems to play. - with 
‘man’ Ss brains. 7? 
Harrington flushed. Brown broke in: 


‘‘T’m sure,’’ he said smoothly, ‘‘that no one 
suspects our young friend here. Anson, I know, 
didn’t mean,that. Did you, Harrington ?’’ 

Harrington was silent. Mark walked to the 
door. 

‘‘You know where I live,’’ he said, and 
walked out. 

He cursed Brown heartily as he prepared 
to drive home. To have Brown defend a sus- 
pect was the same as a conviction with those 
men. Of course, the two who had done it were 


’ Brown’s men.. Brown was simply checking up 


to ascertain whether they had been sus- 
pected. 

At the ford, Mark wheeled his team 
around. He remembered that he had 
picked up some gossip about White at 
the store. The report was that he was at 
St. Louis and was expecting to stay there 
for some weeks. Sally ought to know 
about that. 

He drove up near the Moss house, 
hitched; and knocked at the door. Mrs. 

Moss answered, and the corners of her 
mouth were down. 

““Y.a needn’t stop here again, mis- 
ter,’’ she said severely. ‘‘We’ve enough 
of your kind around now, murdering and 
robbing and the like.’’ 

Mark reflected that apparently the 
only way to get even with a cantanker- 
ous woman was to give her husband a 
beating. And that wasn’t very satisfactory. If 
Mrs. Moss talked that way to Brown and his 
gang, Moss must lead an uneasy life. 

‘*1’d like to see Miss Dowling a minute,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but if your disposition’s bad today, sup- 
pose you just tell her that White is in St. Louis 
and won’t be back for several weeks.”’ 

‘‘Get along!’’ snapped Mrs. Moss furiously. 
‘‘T told her that myself two days ago. She 
doesn ’t need to come to the likes of you for news 
or anything else.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Mark, in aloud voiee, ‘‘I sup- 
pose I might as well he driving home then.”’ 

‘The quicker the town is rid of you, the bet- 
ter the air will smell,’’ the woman rapped out, 
and slammed the door. 


MARK, stood there a second. It was funny, 
but it was also serious. Moss must have 
given him a mighty bad name to draw out a 
tirade like that. And if Moss felt that way, 
perhaps some others might. Harrington, for in- 

stance. Would he have to fight both crowds? 
He went slowly back to where his team stood. 
That loud talking of his had been for the girl’s 
benefit. She had met him before beyond the 
ford. If she could slip out this time, no doubt 
she would. -For some reason, he felt sure that 
the Moss opirHon on him was 

not hers. 

*Half an hour later he drove 
across Mill creek and stopped 
where the first brush gave 
protection from eyes in town. 
Sally Dowling stepped out. 

‘‘They won’t really do any- 
thing to you, will they?’’ she 
asked anxiously. 

Mark shook his head. 

‘*Not yet,”’ he insisted. ‘‘If 
they are sure I don’t belong 
with Brown, they’ll probably 
figure I’m not guilty. If they 
figure I do belong with the 
gang, they'll be afraid to 
make trouble.’’ 


He added that Moss seemed’ 


to be bitter against him. Per- 

haps it wasn’t a bad sign, 

since if he hated Brown and 

his forees, he would there- 

fore be less inclined to give 
Buckibiis White any kind of a weleome when 
White returned. 

‘*I don’t know,’’ she said. ‘‘He talks that 
way, but he’s been meeting Brown lately. And 
I almost think sometimes that they’re working 
together. ’” 

“Moss would like to. get elected to some- 
thing,’’ Mark put in, ‘‘and wants Brown’ 3 
help. ‘‘That might explain Ss 

The two looked at each other with apprehen- 
sion. 
friends, what would happen to her? 


, 


If Moss went over to Brown and his ~ 


"THE December wind was coming in around 

the door, and thru one chink between the 
logs where the clay plaster had fallen ouf. Mark 
was thinking that a high-backed settle would 
be more comfortable and better than this three- 
legged stool for keeping his back warm on cold 
nights. 

Somebody called from outside. Mark got up, 
and looked for a second at the rifle which 
stood in the corner. No, if they hallooed 
first, the rifle wasn’t needed. He unbarred 
the door. 


A neighbor came in, panting, and knelt by 
the fire while Mark rebarred the door. John 
Cousins was his name. He farmed a piece 
of land that lay over the ridge from Cassidy’s. 
Mark noted that the man looked tired and 
worried. 

‘“They ’ve got me, Mark,”’’ he said, ‘‘that gang 
of Brown’s.”’ 

He sat down and toéld the story. It was a 
new trick. A month before, a man from the 
east, carrying a stock of the bills of the Bank 
of Chautauqua, back in New York state, had 
gone around the district, looking for claims 
to buy up. He had bought several lots in. 
Bellevue, and two farms. One of them was 
Cousins’. 

‘“‘He give me my price and some better,’’ 
the man explained to Mark. ‘‘I figured on 
going over by the forks of the Maquoketa river 
and using the money to take up some land 
there.’’ 

However, it seemed that a short time later 
the eastern investor had received word which 
apparently made it necessary for him to close 
out his holdings at once and go back east. 
Brown, obligingly, had offered to take his 
property off his hands—at a fairly substantial 
discount, of course. Quite naturally, this ap- 
peared to make no difference to the men who 
had sold. 

‘“T’ve discovered now that the bills are bad,”’ 
said Cousins, bitterly, ‘‘and I hadn’t passed a 
one off.”’ 

Brown was at the bottom of the crooked deal, 
Cousins thought. It was Brown who had 
supplied the worthless bank bills to this fake 
investor, and had then bought the property 
himself, in order that he might be classed as 
an innocent purchaser. As a result, he was 
the owner of several town lots and two farms, 
for which he had paid only what split was due 
his ‘fellow conspirator. 

Cousins stared into the fire. 

**T’ve a notion,’’ he said, after a few sec- 
onds, ‘‘to take my gun in my hand and go 
down and get the worth of that farm out of 
Brown’s till.’’ 

‘*His gang would put ‘a stop to that only 
too easy,’’ Mark criticized. ‘“No, Cousins, you 
can’t fight him that way. Have you talked - 
to Harrmeton ?’’ 

Harrington; Mark went on, was something of 
a fool, but he did seem anxious to make an end 
of the horse thief den at Brown’s hotel.. He was 
a lawyer, moreover, and might have some idea 
as to what could be dene legally. 

‘‘Try him anyway,”’ he urged. Ses 


COUSINS stood up to go. It had been a com- 
fort to talk it over, anyway, he declared. 
But as to legal tricks helping him 
“<Tt’ll be shooting, and maybe a rope or two, 
and not lawyers’ words, that’ll put a stop to 
this.’’ (Continued next week) 
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Celebrating Christmas in Pioneer Iowa 


Some of Our Readers Tell About Christmas on the Iowa Frontier 


HAT was Christmas like on the Iowa 
W frontier in the fifties and sixties! Dif- 
. ferent from what it is today, we learn, 

but apparently not less happy. .- ; 
George W. Bailey, of Rock Island, Illinois, 

who came into Iowa in the fifties, writes: 

‘‘We arrived in Louisa county in June, 1853, 
and at once erected a shanty to live in, miles 
from any other house or neighbors. There were 
father with his seven boys, mother and two 
girls. By the time our shanty was up, the 
wheat harvest was on, and we needed bread. 
So away to the harvest field went father and 
six boys. The youngest was four, and stayed 
at home. All were full hands. The big four- 
fingered cradle and the rakes and binders were 
all busy from daylight until long after dark. 
We got the bread. We needed corn, too, and 
we got that. When I got three bushels for at- 
tending the down row, I was big, and soon 
made a full hand and got five bush- 

els—all worth ten cents a bushel. 
‘“We had plenty of hay for the 
horses. We got it before frost, in 


laid black with fire and came near 
getting our hay barns. They were 
saved with wet blankets and willing 
hands full of energy. We boys had 
some trouble to get fuel. However, 
a few miles away we got some by 
eutting on the halves—not very 
good, but we could keep warm by 
it and cook. 

‘“‘Ror Christmas dinner—well, 
we didn’t starve. That first Christ- 
mas dinner was great. Father at 
the long table, with plate stacked 
high ; seven boys waiting, waiting ; 
mother and sister coming with 
steaming hot turkey and johnny- 
eake. The plums had. been pre- 
served and erabapples pickled. 
Such a dinner never was before or 
sinee, and it all disappeared. After 
New Year’s we all went to school 
to Sister Ann. Some days a cold 
run, but we made it O. K., and 
early graduated—we said. We were 
all a happy gang that first Christ- 
mas in the new far west.’’ 


MES. CYNTHIA LEEHART, 

who writes from down in Lucas 
county, has seen an unusual range 
of Iowa history. Her people came 
into the state in °35, down near 
Burlington. They tried to get into 
the state before, but Jeff Davis and 
federal troops ran them out togeth- 





eame in before the land was for- 
mally opened up. She tells of a 





kept talking about it. The young man felt that 
it was too good to keep. The deacon laughed, 
as did all the neighbors. This happened at 
Middleton, Des Moines county.”’ 

The turkey seems to be the essential of these 
pioneer Christmas celebrations, even tho they 
were short on a few other items. Probably no- 
kody today will have any better eating than 
the wild turkey that so frequently had the place 
of honor on the pioneer table. Dr. H. S. Farr, 
of Boone county, who was raised in Jackson 
county, tells of an early Christmas-there that 
was on the point of being a failure because no- 
body could locate a wild turkey and there were 
no tame ones on hand. Doctor Farr’s family at 
that time was living in the log cabin that Colo- 
nel Cox had put up on his claim near Maquo- 
keta. He remembers also—and this should in- 
terest readers of ‘‘ Horse Thief Town’’—Shade 
Burleson and Ex-Sheriff Warren, of Jackson 






‘‘The snow was deep, drifting up to the ea = i 


of the house. We had a wood-burning stove ang 


candles for light. This early grocery bill givg a 


a hint of the fare. It read: Mrs. George Crig 
in account with Miller Bros., and containg 














the following items: 

Nutmeg ............sc00008 we 10 
1 gallon molasses ....... 60 
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for candy (stick) must have beg 











a help to Santa Claus, for Christ 
mas morning we had stick candy, 
peanuts and a few packages gf 
firecrackers in our stockings.’ 

The distinguishing thing abou 
all of the recollections of Christ. 
mas on-the frontier, that we ruq! 
across, is the zest with which the 
old-timers recall those days. The 
hardships of the time apparently 
gave a particular savor to the ex’ 
perience. No doubt the older peopl 


but the recollections of the children 
of that early day seem to show that 
for them the complications of fron 
tier life merely added a special ex 
citement to the day. . Will the chil 





mas days this month look back to 
them with as much pleasure, fifty 
or sixty years from now, as thes. 
older people do? 


as 


NORTHWEST MASTER 
FARMERS 


ON TUESDAY evening, Novem 
‘ber 20, The Farmer, of St 
Paul, Minnesota, conferred the de 
gree of Master Farmer on six farm 
ers of Minnesota, five of North Da 
kota, one of-South Dakota, and one 
of Wisconsin. It was The Farmer$ 
third Master Farmer banquet 
Twenty-five Minnesota, five North 
Dakota, one South Dakota, and ont 
Wisconsin Master Farmer had pre 
viously been honored at the 19% 
and 1927 banquets. 
More than 300 business men and 








Christmas in the early fifties, in 
Des Moines county, Iowa, before she came far- 
ther west. 

‘*T have in mind a Christmas dinner in the 
early fifties, that was framed and executed with 
a lot of fun. A son of one of my mother’s 
friends asked his mother to have a turkey and 
invite my mother over; he also named several 
of the old neighbors. She told him she did not 
want to kill a turkey. He asked her if she would 
make a dinner if he would catch a turkey in the 
timber in a snare. ‘Yes, she would, but the 
work—— Oh, he would do all the work. 

**So he began to set his snares (so he told 
afterward), but the days rolled along until 
Christmas was near, and no wild turkey. Two 


days before Christmas, he caught a turkey out 


of the flock, took it to the timber, which was 
close, and snared it. He brought the turkey 


~ home. His mother told hinr it looked like their- 
turkeys. He told her the wild turkeys were 
mixed with the tame ones. 

**Where the fun came in was that there was 
at the dinner an old deacon in the M. E. church. 
Of course that was a wild turkey, he said; it 
was so much better than a tame turkey. He 








county, arguing about the Brown case before 
the jury room at Maquoketa. Christmas morn- 
ing came to the Farr family. Still there wasn’t 
anything on hand for the Christmas dinner ex- 
cept chicken. Then a big wild goose flapped 
down on the woodpile and stayed there, waiting 
for somebody to shoot him. He didn’t have 
long to wait. 


EVEN if you lived in town in those days, 

there were some complications about the 
holiday celebration in midwinter. Frazee Crist, 
of Kansas, thru his niece, Mrs. W. E. Rupp, 
writes of an early Christmas he remembers at 
West Liberty, Iowa: 

‘*T was too young to remember the year, but 
the date on this old deed to the Louisa county 
land, for a half-section (Section 18, Township 
70) is 1856. The price for one eighty was $400, 
with a warranty deed, and the remainder, $200, 
with a quit-claim deed. We did not live on the 
land, but in West Liberty, where father owned 
a livery stable. Not many years after he bought 
the land, he left for California, and mother, 
with her three children, stayed in West Liberty. 


. 


leaders in agriculture gathered to 
do these Master Farmers honor, among them be 
ing the Master Farmers previously honored. I 


was an evening full of inspiration not only for! 


farm folks, but likewise for the town peopl, 
who got a very clear picture of what it took 
be a Master Farmer. The men honored wet 
successful as | farmers in their own communiti# 
and were also active in farm organizations al 
in rendering real community service. i 

The Master Farmer movement dignifies agtt 
culture, reeognizes achievement and gives a 
incentive to others to achieve. On January 1h 
Wallaces’ Farmer will hold its third annual 
Master Farmer banquet, at which time recogni 


‘tion will be given to those who measure up # 


the high standards established by the Masté 
Farmers of 1926 and 1927. The honor is a real 
test of success in agriculture, success in plat 
ning and handling wisely the finances earned 


_and is likewise a real test of home and comm 


nity achievements. The Master Farmer 1 
be a good home manager, a good husband al 
father, and a good citizen, ‘as well as bei 
a success in the occupation which he has chos# 


’ 


as his life work. 


of the family had a hard time of it) 


dren who are enjoying their Christ 
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“HILL-BILLIES” SHOW CORN BELT HOW 


Arkansas Hill Community Has Church, Hospital, High School and Community Hall 


HERE are great things happen- 
ing up on King’s creek. They 
are building a utopian com- 
munity in a lost world; a world but 


Mm fittle touched by the ways of mod- 


em civilization—a where 
elves outrate elevators. 

~The village in question is called 
Kingston. The chances are that you 
‘will not find it on a map, and cer- 
fginly you can not reach it by train; 
there aren’t any trains going that 
way. But the place is in Madison 
g@unty, Arkansas; back in the real 
far-country, where frontiers are 
gill young. - And you will search 
Jong before you find it. And in 
high-water time, you will never get. 
there, because a mountain river has 
aplayful way of submerging the one 
nd only road some four months out 


place 





fof every twelve. 


But the community of Kingston is 
accustomed to isolation: The town 
has stood there for approxinrately a 
eentury, growing, eternally growing, 


‘mtil now the estimates of population 


tun as high as 175 people. But from 

the point of view of a model community, Kings- 
ton has attracted national attention, and the 
prospects seem to be that it is soon to attract 
still more interest, for, as the township puts it: 
"“We-all ain’t even sorta commenced to git 
goin’ yet.”’ 

The story begins with the labors of a cireuit- 
riding parson, a hill man, who came up from 
the Dry Creek settlin’ with a half-blind mule 
Elmer J. 
Bouher, the fellow’s name was, and the years 
were already coming upon him when he rode 
down the rock gulley to Kingston. But his 
spirit was resolute. 

He preached first to a brush-arbor meetin’, 
a backhill ‘‘revival’’ congregation, an institu- 
tion, wherein the Bacchantes tend to outnumber 
the penitents. So his first sermon was delivered 
with congregational accompaniments of six- 
shooters and ill-suppressed whoops. Then a 
six-footer from over Big Sandy way stepped 
forward and suggested a fist fight. But the 
strange part of it was that the parson showed 
no move to cringe or pacify. Shortly there- 
after, the bully from Big Sandy slipped his 
hands into his pants pockets and explained that 
he was only fooling. Which he no doubt was, 


“I more ways than one. 


- And the parson finished his talk. 
**We must live by the doctrines of neighborly 
love. We must respect the no- 


By Charles Morrow Wilson 





In the Kingston community church. 


to shoot up the town on Saturdays, and Hawk- 
in’s still eut its run-to almost half. 

Presently, something else happened—a school 
teacher floated in. A youngish fellow he was, 
who gave his name as Rayburn—Otto Ernest 
Rayburn, and he said that he had been soldier- 
ing in the big war. He had» first figured on 
coming to Kingston on a bicyele, but he could 
not quite raise the thirty dollars. So he met a 
horse trader and bought a pack mule for twen- 
ty-five. But the strain of parting appeared too 
great, for the creature staggered about twenty 
paces, rolled over and died. 

Rayburn remembered the rivers. He hiked 
into Branseum, Missouri, and paid out his last 
shekel for scrap lumber and nails, four empty 
beer kegs, and the loan of a saw and hammer. 
With these accoutrements, he built a raft, 8x8 
feet, launched it in the James river, climbed 
aboard, and went to drifting and dreaming. En 
route, he figured to live from the benevolence 
of Mother Nature. It was summer-time, and 
there were berries and wild fruit. Besides that, 
the fishing was tolerable. Once he went ashore 
to fell game. But the best prospects he got were 
a couple of yellow-hammers. These he brought 
to earth and baked. But after he had made 
one out at attempting to masticate a bit of the 
right-hand portion of the right-hand yellow- 
hammer, he decided that being a vegetarian 


the eighth grade, or ‘‘finishin’ ”’ 
class, was well above twenty years. 
One ‘‘boy” was twenty-six, and he 
walked seven miles to school—down 
a flood gulley that would discourage 
a mountain goat. But the Young 
schoolmaster liked his work, his 
scholars were intelligent and tremen- 
dously- in earnest, and altho the bet- 
ter portion of thém had never been 
far beyond the rolling proportion of 
Big Sandy mountain, altho the sight 
of a railroad train would likely as 
not have brought pell-mell scamper- 
ings and wildest confusion, still the 
back-hill people had varied indica- 
tions of fine blood, undeniable traits 
of an unpampered intellectual -aris- 
toeracy. 

Schooling was coming along first 
rate, such as it was. So also was the 
preaching. Then the parson and the 
schoolmaster began getting their 
heads together. Other things began. 
One day they called a countryside 
mass-meeting to talk over the propo- 
sition of a community building 
—school, church, recreation hall, li- 

brary and everything, all in one—a house that 
nobody would own and everybody build, a place 
where the King’s Rivers could get together to 
enjoy themselves and do fine things. The back- 
hill citizens agreed that it sounded good enough, 
but they didn’t quite catch on. Thereupon, the 
parson and the schoolmaster gave an exhibition 
of what it would take. They shucked off their 
coats and lit in to digging the foundation. 

That was five years ago. Today, Kingston 
has a community building of grandeur and in- 
spiring beauty. And the building is only the 
beginning of it; but it was actually a begin- 
ning. 


BROUHER and RayWurn ransacked together a 

collection of tools, and bit by bit the hill- 
men commenced to drop about to work a few 
hours on the ‘‘buildin’.’”” They revamped a 
discarded sawmill and made of it a community 
mill. In it, they sawed out the timber for the 
building—oak, soft pine, wild cherry and sassa- 
fras, every foot of it eut from neighboring hill- 
sides. Within a year, they had enough of it 
finished to house the school and hold chureh in. 
And the schoolmaster started a library in the 
old wreck of a schoolhouse. 

One day, the powers of a well-known church 
in Rochester, New York, heard of the pictur- 
esque enterprise, and voted an endowment fund 
of 49,000 to help out in the 





bility of honest labor. Creeds 
and denominations are little 
things—the great thing is the 
spirit and being of Jesus Christ 
our Savior.”’ 


‘THE hill people began to 
listen. The parson went on 
talking, talking of strange 
things. He said that the coun- 
tryside about Kingston should 
ave a great open: church, 
where folks could come togeth- 
ér in spiritual communion and 
praise; he said that Kingston 
needed a hospital wherein the 
sick could be made well again; 
he said that Kingston needed a 
School where her boys and girls 
might be educated in the ways 
the hill country, a school 
t could educate them to be, 
not town folks, but happy and healthy country 
folks; he said that Kingston needed a road to 
Join it with the world beyond South mountain, 
and he said, finally, that Kingston needed more 
ve and less liquor. 
Bit by bit, things began to get under way. 
anges came, many and striking. For one 
thing, the Dye: boys got salvation, and neglected 





high-hearted undertaking. And 
so the community building at 
Kingston has been finished—a 
thing of beauty and utility, in- 
side and outside. During the 
five years of its building, 
Kingston has acquired a high 
school enrollment of better 
than two hundred, a fully ae- 
eredited high school, providing 
thoroly up-to-date instruction 
in manual training, Smith- 
Hughes vocational agriculture, 
domestie science, typography 
and printing, and farm man- 
agement. The faculty has 
grown from one to eight; a peo- 
ple’s summer college has beer 
opened, and now it seems that 





Back in the hills, away from the railroad, is the village of Kingston. 


was not only holier, but that it was considerably 
more humane. 

So finally he hove into Kingston, the town 
that has a road in but no road out. Here Ray- 
burn, who was just coming thirty-three, an- 
chored his raft and pitched stakes. And when 
early autumn came, he opened sehool. Forty- 
four pupils enrolled, and the average age of 


there are high-spirited plans 
for inaugurating a junior col- 
lege that will help even further 
in aiding the King’s river people to lift their 
eyes unto their own hills, and behold there new 
visions. 

Altho the state school inspector has pointed 
out Kingston as having one of the most meticu- 
lously kept and efficiently managed school sys- 
tems in the whole state of Arkansas, still formal 
pedagogy has done little to take away the back- 
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country atmosphere. Range chickens and stray 
razorback hogs still wander over the school 
grounds; recesses and opening times are pro- 
claimed with _a bang on the rusty old plow- 
share hung behind the front door, and milk 
cows munch at inviting wayside pastures, and 
out beyond the playground you ean see old Doe 
Smith, the shoemaker, working out young corn 
with his double shovel, plowing furroughs as 
straight as a West Pointer’s vertebrae. 


IX THE right-hand wing of the building there 

is a church, with beauty that is ample to put 
one if a lifting rhapsody of delight. It is a 
high, beautiful room, finished in native oak and 
wild cherry. The home-made pews are luxuri- 
ousiy roomy and comfortable; the baptismal 
eups, vases, various of the ornaments, are hand 
earved by countryside craftsmen, and Unele 
Bill Breck, from up on Dry creek, spent the 
better part of five years whittling out a heart- 
oak pulpit. The church is strictly non-denomi- 
national—open to all, and virtually all come. 
So the old brush arbor meetin’-house has gone 
its way, and in its place have come the dignity 
and restfulness and atmosphere of substantial 
holiness. The church is decorated with wild- 
flowers and new bloomed roses and multi-col- 
ored leaves, and the premises are always kept 
immaculate, for Parson Bouher has long sought 
to rebolster the beauty of worship, a thing 
which isolation and irregularity of service had 
gone far to destroy. The back-hill congrega- 
tions no longer come stamping in with spurs 
and ribaldry, and the youths of the community 
no longer pause between hymns for bottled 
stimulation. For the atmosphere is the better 
half of it. The hill people have come to appre- 
ciate the ethereality of their new church. 
Proved attendance is double the population of 
the village, and the congregation comes from 
half of the seantily settled county. 

The Kingston community building contains 
the only pipe organ, the only hot-air furnace, 
the only light and water system, and the only 
free public library in its county. 

It seems that one thing just leads to another. 
The young folks got to going to school; com- 
menced reading; first thing one knew, there 
were a dozen of them at writing, and a hundred 


of them clamoring for more books to read. So 
the schoolmaster suggested that a room in the 
community building be given over for a free 
publie library. It was, and somehow or other, 
the library has just grown, until now it con- 
tains better than five thousand books, all of a 
substantial quality, all of them much read. 

A couple of years ago, young Rayburn began 
getting the editorial bee in his bonnet. They 
had acquired the remains of a country printing 
plant for little more than a couple of songs— 
bought it to use in vocational work. The school- 
master wondered how it would do to print a 
newspaper, by way of experiment. So he found- 
ed the Kingston Mirror, a country weekly, casu- 
ally as you would please. Then it occurred to 
him to try out a countryside magazine, where- 
upon he founded the Ozark Life, a diminutive 
monthly, caleulated to interpret back-hill liv- 
ing. The other day he started a third, called 
The Thinker, a quarterly, with more ideals 
than pages. So all three of the Kingston publi- 
cations run, slenderly, but from all appearances 
smoothly, in the face of impediments, financial 
and topographical. For the most casual of on- 
lookers would no doubt agree that to start a 
magazine or newspaper in an isolated and half- 
literary back-hill village, with no backing other 
than the: enthusiasm of the editor, is task 
enough from a standpoint of purse strings, but 


along with these is another still more pictur- 


esque obstacle. 


URING the high-water months, there is no 
way of getting second-class mail in or out of 
Kingston. True, the mail carrier can and does 
swim his horse across the river to deliver the 
mail, but his sacrifice doesn’t extend to second- 
elass matter. Accordingly, Editor Rayburn 
has an alibi that is figured to turn blue-pencil- 
ing brothers and sisters green with envy. An 
incidental result of Rayburn’s essay in editing 
has been the organization of ‘‘The Ozarkians,’’ 
an organization for Ozarkers who indulge in 
the in-and-outdoor game of writing, or who 
have artistic sympathies. The membership of 
this body is slightly better than a hundred. 
Another step in Kingston’s development is 
the opening of a community health center—the 
only hospital in the county and the only insti- 


tution of its kind in Arkansas. More voluntary 





labor went to renovate the old church house for & « 


accommodating the countryside health center, | 


and the donation of a $4,000 set of surgical jn. 
struments, and a medical library of a thousand 
volumes, contributed further toward its inay. 
guration. 


HE hospital is compactly and adequately 

arranged; there are four private wards, 
nurses’ quarters, culinary department, library 
room and operating rooms. A qualified resident 
nurse has been employed as superintendent of 
the health center, and in addition to her fielg 
work, which extends over King’s river valley 
the nurse has at her disposal for lending, g 
closetful of blankets, flannels and all requisites 
and pre-requisites for child-birth. These com. 
modities are lent to the hill people without 
charge or security. The first surgical opera. 
tion ever performed in Madison county was 
administered at the community health center 
recently, and as a result of it, a young mother’s 
life was very evidently saved. 

But the community of Kingston is trying 
first of all-to keep .people well in spirit and in 
body. Arrangements are being completed for 
providing free shower baths at the community 
building, and a free open-air gymnasium is be. 
ing opened on the school grounds. 

‘““We figure that the young ones should have 
a right first to be born well, and then, after 
that, to live well. And we aren’t educating our 
boys and girls preparatory to sending them off 
to far cities and strange countries. We want 
them to live beautiful and worth-while lives 
back here in the hills. We want to educate 
them so that they can feel.the strength and the 
sweetness of Mother Earth. 

‘‘Our high school turned out its first gradu- 
ating class this year. Eight of them there were 
—four girls and four boys, and every one of 
the eight has gone back to the hills that gave 
them. That’s what the parson and I had hoped 
for. We don’t want to send them out. We 
want to keep them here.”’ 

The young schoolmaster has a way of being 
tremendously in earnest about what he says; 
but he has a way, too, of punctuating his speech 
with delightfully impulsive smiles. 


ON AN UNDERGROUND IOWA RAILROAD 


When Slaves From the South Found a Road to Freedom Thru Southeastern Iowa 


the hectie period just preceding the 

Civil war, there was considerable 
division of sentiment regarding slavery. 
In this section, the agitation against 
slavery showed principally in the oper- 
ation of the Underground Railroad. 
The Underground Railroad was a mys- 
terious association that had no tangible 
organization and whose members were 
known only to each other. Tho it exist- 
ed in spite of and in violation of the 
law, yet it was the force that was the 
means of many slaves making their way 
to freedom. For several years preced- 
ing the war, the community around Sa- 
lem, in Henry county, was well-known 
as a ‘‘station’’ on the Underground 
Railroad. 

Tho the opponents of slavery were in 
the majority, there were apparently 
those who were in sympathy with it, as 
the following incident shows. It is re- 
lated by B. R. Grinstead, who now lives 
in Scotland county, Missouri, but who : 
was living at Troy, Dayis county, Iowa, at the 
time of its occurrence, and who, as a boy of six- 
teen, joined the Third Iowa Cavalry in 1863. 

**In August, 1857, my two older brothers and 
I were hauling rock to Troy from Chequest. I 
was about ten years old, and my brothers were 
fourteen and sixteen. We were using an ox- 
team for the hauling, and since it was very 
warm and dry we carried our water and lunch. 
As we were toiling along thru the dust, all at 
once a.big negro parted the bushes along the 
road and stepped out into the track ahead of us. 
When he first saw us, he seemed very timid, as 


b SOUTHEASTERN Iowa, during 


By L. R. Grinstead 





if he didn’t know whether he had done the 
right thing in showing himself. 

‘*Sinee I was only ten years old at the time, 
and not used to seeing colored people, all I did 
was to stand and stare at him. But my brothers 
stopped the team and talked to him in a manner 
that seemed to reassure him. He told them he 
was nearly perishing for a drink, and one of 
them gave him our jug. I do not think I have 
ever seen anyone else drink so much water at 
one time. One of my brothers then asked him 
if he wanted something to eat, and the negro 
exclaimed : ‘My God, boy, I am nearly starved!’ 


We gave him what food we had left, | 


which he wrapped in a handkerchief 
and disappeared in the brush. 

‘“When we got to Troy, we saw that 
there was some unusual excitement, 


was a runaway slave in that part of the 
country, and that the men were on the 
lookout for him, to get the reward. 


“AS BOYS will, we blurted out the 
whole story of our meeting with 
the negro,'not exactly knowing if what 
we had done would please him or not. 
But we needn’t have been afraid, for 
father, who was very much opposed 
to slavery, said: ‘Now, you boys ke 
still and do not say a word to anyone 
about what you saw or did. If that 
‘ man has done no greater crime than t@ 
gain his freedom, let him go.’ 
‘‘The excitement continued thruout 
all that night and the next day, and 
you can be sure that we boys said not a word, 
for we didn’t know just what might happen 
to us. We heard afterward that the slave had 
been able to make his way across the Des 
Moines river to the Quaker settlements, and 
later had succeeded in getting clear away. 
course, since father thought it was all right, 


we boys were glad that the fellow secured his § 
freedom. But we never told anyone else about 


the part which we had had in it, until after 
the war broke out, and that part of the state 
of Iowa was definitely committed against 
slavery.’’ 


Armed men were parading the roads. 4 
Our father met us and said that the © 
eause of the excitement was that there: 


‘N 
man 


had 
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TAKING THE SEA ROAD TO INDIA 


Flood Tires of His Job as Wilson’s Mohammedan Servant, and Washes Up 
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was my partner Jim, calling his black 

man servant. And I was the black 
man servant. It was the first time Jim had ever 
had a servant, the first time I had ever been a 
black man—and the first time Jim had ever 
galled me in that tone of voice. 


VL ees my: part Mohammed Ahmed!’’ It 








r 











Eritrean girl weaving a grass mat. 


It had come about like this: Regular cabin 
fare on the M. S. Nemo, which was taking us 
from Africa to India, was twenty-two pounds 
sterling. Deck passage was only six pounds. 
adifference of $80. In the interest of economy, 
we had decided to buy one regular fare and one 
deck ticket. But since no white man ean ride 
deck, according to the steamship company’s 
agent, one of us had to be black. We had flipped 
a coin, an evil-omened, dirty Italian lire. and 
it, as the instrument of Kismet, had ordained 
that I should disguise as a black Hausaman 
from the western jungles of Africa and ride 
deck as the personal man-servant of my part- 
ner, Jim. 

For me the stunt meant a novel experience 
which I had never had before, and a saving of 
some $80—which I might never have again. 
Jim and I were full partners on the trip, shar- 
ing all expenses equally ; this would give me an 
$80 margin which I could spend more than he. 
Now, for these considerations I was willing to 
be submerged, not only in the social scale but in 
the spectrum as well, and play the ignoble part 
of the black man servant to Jim. I didn’t mind 
carrying all our baggage on board, on my tur- 
baned head, shuffling along in my sandaled 
feet and flowing robes, with the rest of my col- 
ored ilk, while Jim stood gallantly at the head 
of the accommodation ladder and eurtly or- 
dered me where to stow this suitease and where 
to put that (and one of them my own)! 


DIDN’T even begrudge Jim the exclusive 

company, which he probably would have had 
anyway, of the spick young English widow on 
the ship. She early attached herself to my eurly- 
headed partner, breezing up to him like a trans- 
Atlantic flyer, whipping out her cigarettes and 
offering one to Jim, who doesn’t smoke him- 
self. She was snappy, young and gay, except 
on occasions when some trivial detail would go 
wrong with the service, when she would be only 
Snappy. If, for instance, the water in her fin- 
ger bowl wouldn’t be exactly the right temper- 
ature, she would curse the waiter like a dyspep- 
tic sailor, and the next moment would be regal- 
ing her table mates with some frisky story about 
life in India as it is lived by herself and the 
Gay Nineteens. As the voyage progressed, I 
later decided that there were two lucky men— 
her husband because he was deceased, and my- 
Self because I was traveling deck. 


By Francis A. Flood 


and even to salaam in servile obedience to Jim 
when he handed me a few Italian lire and or- 
dered me to hurry ashore for a liter of ice 
cream for himself and the English widow. But 
I managed to return unseen by my lord and 
master, who was hardly acccustomed yet to 
seeing me in my flowing robes and big, white 
turban. I crouched on my sandaled heels amid 
the mess of blacks that were gathered on a 
shaded hateh, my fellow passengers on deck, 
and ate the ice cream myself. It was time for 
the boat to start. I had spread my piece of 
green canvas tarp and my two ‘‘sheep’s, feath- 
ers’’ blankets in a comparatively sequestered 
corner on the deck, right between a huge wineh 
and the base of a whistling ventilator. I was 
fairly well concealed both from the fo’-castle 
aft and from the passengers’ promenade mid- 
ships. - 

It is true that my privacy was somewhat in- 
truded upon by some six score blacks and 
browns from various tribes in Afriea, Arabia 
and India, who, with their wives and spawn, 
were strewn all about the deck. And in spite 
of my own personal convictions to the contrary, 














Flood changes back into white man’s garb. 


these filthy folk knew that they were just as 
good as I. For I was, after all, only a black 
Mohammedan deck passenger, the same as they 
themselves. I was cleaner, yes, but no nearer 
godliness in such a land as that. Besides, they 
probably reasoned that after a week or so in 
that broiling bull pen on the deck, sleeping, 
eating and loafing for twenty-four hours a day, 
all of us together like rabbits in a crowded 
hutch—I, too, would soon be sweating and 
swearing, grisly and gray, the same as they, or 
worse. 


PEERED over the top of the drum of the 

winch and saw Jim more nervous and ex- 
cited than a white man would ordinarily be over 
his lost black servant. The gang plank was 
being drawn aboard, and Jim didn’t know 
where his Man Friday was. The ship trembled 
as the propellor began to churn the waters of 
the little Italiah harbor, and still I had not ap- 
peared. I was only his black servant, but I car- 
ried most of the money, the letters 6f creden- 
tials and passports, and, besides, Jim would 
have been loath to leave me stranded there in 
Africa, even with all those aids. 

I let him worry. I had overheard him gal- 
lantly promise the young English widow that if 
she wanted her shoes shined or even some rough 


Thad been willing to accept my lowly station washing done, he would set his man Mohammed 





to work. I decided that Britannia might rule 
the waves, and, as a widow, some of the men 
upon them, but it would be a colder day than 
the Red sea had ever seen before she would rule 
all the servants as well. 

Jim rushed down to my lowly deck, picked 
his way about among the staring families of my 
fellow folk, and found me, turbaned and 
gowned, cross-legged, upon a capstan near the 
rail, watching the last of Africa disappear in 
our foaming wake. It was too great a moment 
for any differences as of master and man to in- 
terfere, and we stood there in silence until the 
Dark Continent was almost out of sight. 


IX months before, we had stood on the bridge 

deck of the West Humhaw and caught our 
first glimpse of Africa. That was five thou- 
sand miles away, over on the western coast. 
The captain had told us then that we could not 
go inland, the narrow threshold along the 
coast was a closed door, and beyond that, he 
warned, lay the white man’s grave and the 
black man’s paradise. We had gone ashore, we 
had gone inland, and after months of battling 
the jungle and desert and bush, we had con- 
quered the Dark Continent and pierced straight 
across its heart. And yet, now that we were 
leaving it months later on the other side, that 
faint line of the eastern coast seemed to shroud 
as great a mystery as had greeted us on the 
western coast. 

‘‘Well, Pop,’’ said Jim, while all my fellow 
blacks probably thought my master was scold- 
ing me for something, ‘‘is this going to be worth 
the $80 saved and the good time you'll be miss- 
ing with the white folks up above? What are 
you going to do with that $80 saved, anyway? 
Are you going to use that monev to buy me 
another banjo to replace the one you stole from 
me back in Kano, on the other side of the 
Sahara?”’ 

He still thinks that I was responsible for that 
fortunate relief from the necessity of lugging 
that big and heavy banjo on our motorcycle 
trip across Africa. I admitted again, as I have 
always done, that I was very glad indeed it was 
stolen, but I will never admit that I stole it 
myself. We had asked the English captain of 
police in Kano to send it to Jim in care of the 

















An old patriarch of Eritrea. 


American consul in Cairo, if he should ever 
find it. Just before we left Khartoum, and too 
late to have it sent down to us, Jim had received 
a letter from the American consul in Cairo, 
saying there was a package there for him. It 
was probably the banjo. Jim sent money*and 
_ (Coneluded on page 32) 


asked that it be 
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_ THE NEW SPIRIT IN RURAL EDUCATIO 
Satisfying Living, Not Mere Technical Skill Should Be Aim of School and Home 


work of the children. I claim to have no Occult 
powers, but my guesses are so nearly co 
most of the time, that I am convinced much 
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> HE fact that a large number of people are By Viggo Justesen 
taking an active interest in our education- 


al system is a sign that predicts change. Why do we, as Americans, lack this spirit? 





Just what this change will be is still guesswork, 





With an understanding of the development of 
our. country, it is the most natural 


the spirit must come from the home. To fy 
sure, the teacher, too, has a big responsibility, 


thing in the world. Pioneers are so He can encourage the attitude that has rs te 
busy building up a new country, pre- created in the home, or he can kill it by ingjg fo" 
paring the way for the next genera- ference. With the large classes he naturally jy 1° 

tion—and in a pioneer country aman has, it is difficult to give individual attentig #a all. 
who can conquer nature is most high- to pupils on a large scale. If individual atte, # more 
ly respected. Therefore, he naturally tion is given, it is usually given to those why jm tat. 
bends all his effort in that direction. have the spirit instilled in them from home, fo ™ erat! 
But now the country is conquered. here the teacher sees possibilities. ~ Brecut 
The land is settled, and the present The tendency, especially in the larger Places, # brow: 
generation finds itself with new bar- is to pass the responsibility for the education ™ des¢! 
riers to overcome. The land is im- of the children to the school. But it is no ¥ thing 


proved to an extent that little hope is 
held out for additional increase in its 


enough to pay high taxes, pay the teacher good 


wages, and then sit back as if their duty a) 


price, not enough, at least, to farm parents had been done. Even if the teacher @ agail 

for speculative purposes. So the farm- wanted to, he couldn’t accept the responsibility § In 

er of today meets a new situation, just in full. There are vital parts of a child’s edy. @ West 

as those in other pursuits must. His cation that must necessarily be obtained at ™ deep 

incentive for work must come from home; there are others that must, for conven. and 

improvement and production. He _ ience sake, be obtained in school, but common @ been 

must get his happiness from a differ- sense at onee points out that there must be q Mf tions 

g ent source than did his parents. close cooperation between the home and school § tive 

= If we can judge by the past experi- _if the child is to be prepared to meet the world Haq fa 

ence of others (and that is the only when he grows up. time 

~ way we have of judging), this new in- fT 

centive must lead not only to improv- HIS spirit must come from the inside. In @ farm 

but I want to point out one fundamental change _ing land and increasing ‘production, but to self- our times, most of our things come from @ nect 
that must come before any real progress in ed- improvement. We will do this, because in a the outside. Let me illustrate. Today, if we ™ that 
ueation can be made. want music, we turn on either the phonograph & ness 
Leaving aside, therefore, the minor changes or the radio, and we get it from the outside. To & shad 
that are already known to be necessary, there be sure, music is pleasant and worth-while, & the - 
still remains one condition that will be diffi- What matter it where you get it? we are asked, @ its s 
cult to correct, largely because it is difficult to It matters just this much, that entire reliance & {en | 


define and because people seem to want to dis- 
regard it. Let us eall it an attitude or a spirit. 

To illustrate, we know that in celebrating 
Christmas, many things must be taken into con- 
sideration, but the true Christmas joy can come 
only to him who has the right spirit. Some 
judge the festival by the number of gifts they 
receive, others by the number they dole out. 
‘** *Tis more blessed to give than to receive,’’ we 
are told, yet it makes no difference if one gives 
all the presents in the world—if the spirit is 


lacking, the gifts mean nothing either to the 


giver or the receiver. It is the spirit, sir, that 
counts. Try to explain the spirit to a cynic, 
and you run up against a stone wall. No amount 
of words ean explain it, but it ean be taught by 
example. One happy person preaches more 
Christmas spirit than all the sermons in the 
world. 

So it is with education. You may study all 
the books in the world; you may take all the 
fancy courses; you may attend a hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar school with excellent teachers, and 
still come out with nothing but a little conceit 
and a higher standard of living. But you ean 
also go to a small, rickety schoolhouse, study 
from a few standard books, trudge a mile thru 
the snow to and from school, and still come out 
with a good, sound respect for learning. Again, 
It is the spirit, sir, that counts. 


"TAKEN as a whole, the American system of 

education at present is suffering from a 
lack of the proper spirit, a faulty concept of 
the true aims of education. What is the true 
aim of education? 

‘‘TInereased earning power,’’ yell nine-tenths 
of the modern edueators. And following the 
general hue and ery, students go thru high 
school and college for the sole purpose of ‘‘in- 
ereasing their earning power.’’ They have the 
same attitude as he who judges his Christmas 
by the number of presents he gets. Increased 
earning power is, to be sure, desirable, but it 
should be merely a natural consequence in the 
proper process of education. True education 
consists in a respect and humbleness toward 
learning, a desire to know things in order to 
satisfy an inward craving, and a desire to put 
that knowledge into useful practice for the bet- 
terment of one’s own condition, and by so do- 
ing, set a worthy example to others. 








settled country more respect is paid the man of 
culture than the man of action. A friend of 
mine explains the difference 
between the European and the 
American in this way: ‘‘The 
American wants to do some- 
thing, the European wants to 
be something.’’ Americans, too,- 
have come to the place where 
they must aim to be something. 
The present generation is going 
to feel it. I think it is the best 
thing that could possibly hap- 
pen. The question naturally 
arises: ‘‘How are we going to 
teach the children this situa- 
tion?’’ How are we going to 
bring out this indefinite 
‘‘spirit’’ so that the coming 
generation will be able to meet 
the obstacles that are bound to 
arise? Who is going to teach 
it to them ? 

As a school superintendent, 
I ean go into a classroom, watch 
the pupils at their work, and 
tell almost instantly the type of - 
home from which they come, 
by their attitude toward their 
work. I have often, of an eve- 
ning, tried to write a deserip- 
tion of the home of some pupil 
I have observed, even going so far as to put 
down the books on the shelves, the papers and 
periodicals taken, the pictures on the wall, and 
most of all the interest of the parents in the 


on forees outside oneself has a definite tendeney 
to destroy a creative spirit, which is, after all, 
the true souree of joy. A good teacher, anda 
good parent, will get more pleasure from hear 
ing music on an instrument played by a living 
child, than he will from hearing grand opera 
played by a machine. He will get more pleasure 
from hearing a speech by a well-read, local, liv. 
ing man, than he will from hearing the greatest 


orator in the country in a machine. This spirit, # 


then, is largely a matter of appreciating human 
faults above mechanical perfection. A machine 
has no spirit. The tendency in our schools is te 
standardize pupils so they beeome small ma 
chines with human imperfections. 

How is the child to be taught the right spirit? 


Just as the eynie is to be taught the spirit of ® 


Christmas. Not by being preached to, -but by 

















= 


having a worthy example to admire and follow, 
to be brought up in a home that puts humani 

before machinery, to be surrounded by books, 
not many necessarily, (Concluded on page 32} 
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FTER the World war much was written 
dealing with the reconstruction in France. 
4* The return of thousands of French farm- 
qs to the land that had been tilled by genera- 
Biions of one family was full of dramatic pathos. 
“Whe fallen houses, the demolished barns, the 
‘ghell-torn gardens were bitterly appalling. Yet 
more poignant than all was the grief to find 
fhat a beloved vine or fruit or shade tree, gen- 
erations old had been ruthlessly destroyef. The 
B recurrent joy that the budding tree or vine had 
jrought on succeeding springs had made it in- 
describably dear to them, a live and growing 
Bihing that could never be replaced, a loved 
B possession which in the mad flight for safety 
























ty a3 had to be left behind, unable to defend itself 
acher ™ against the unreasoning onslaught of war. 

bility @ In the hearts of many a family in the Middle 
-edy. @ West there is gradually growing up a similar 
d at | deep-rooted feeling for the soil, the farm home 





and the shade trees or the sarubs that have 






nmon # been an inseparable part of succeeding genera- 
be a @tions of family life. In spite of our compara- 
chool M tive newness we are beginning to experience 
vorld Ma family pride and affection such as only 


time and successive generations can produce. 
The huge old cottonwood tree on the Miller 
In @ farmstead in eastern Iowa is so closely con- 


from @ nected with the activities of four generations 
f we @ that it holds a place in the family conscious- 
raph @ ness comparable to that of the beloved vines or 
>. To M shade trees of-the French farmers. As old as 
hile, @ the farm and its family it has given freely of 
sked, @ its shade and shelter to the generations begot- 
anee # ten by Isaac Miller. 
"all Tree Connected with Four Generations 
nd a In 1855 Isaac’s two eldest sons began the 
ear # stupendous task of breaking sod on the newly 
ving @ aequired acres. Six laboring oxen were hitched 
pera # to the heavy breaking plow and the struggle 
sure @ with the tough prairie sod was begun. Not all 
live @ of the Iowa prairie was covered with tall 
itest @ grasses, and these particular fields were grown 
irit, # up with a tangle of hazelbrush, sumac and red- 
mat @ yoot that, even after cutting and burning, left 
hine # astubborn matted layer of roots to be upturned 
is to by the plow. : 
ma @. Startled prairie chickens, quails, groundhogs 
_/@ and rabbits were driven from their age-old 
rit} haunts as the snorting oxen drew the ripping 
t of plow along the furrow in response to the urge 
by of the young plowmen. 


One day. Isaac, out to see how the breaking 
progressed, picked up several straight little cot- 
tonwood saplings just uprooted and brought 
them across the rows of rich upturned earth to 
the rude log house that sheltered his family 

and its possessions so recently come by prairie 
schooner from the more settled regions of Penn- 
sylvania. Calling to him Andrew, the youngest 
son, Isaac hastened to plant his tender saplings. 
One, the straightest and sturdiest, was chosen 
to stand near the spot where the new frame 
house was to be erected. Watered by the over- 
flow from the cask that served for a tank where 
“1 the oxen drank, the rudely severed roots soon 
began to grow and the tree became an integral 
part of family life. 
_ The sweet-smelling loads of dressed pine 
(hauled from Davenport, fifty miles distant) 
for the new house were piled near the base of 
-the sapling. The roughly sawed dimension 


timber of oak (hauled from the hills of Can- 


PU 








By Elizabeth C. Wherry 


ton, some twenty miles away), were laid 
close by. 

‘As the tree grew in size its shade was wel- 
comed by tired wayfarers who stopped to ex- 
change news, and drink of thé well’s clear wa- 
ter. Its leaves seemed to murmur sympatheti- 
eally when a neighbor walked across the un- 
fenced miles to beg of Isaac to ride upon his 
fine horsey-the only survivor of the six with 
which he left Pennsylvania, to Maquoketa, a 
half day away for medieine for some sick mem- 
ber of the family. 

To young Andrew, blue-eyed and merry, the 
tree became a veritable friend. He spent many 





In the hearts of many a family in the middle 
west is growing up a deep rooted feeling for the 
soil, the farm home and the shade trees that have 
been an inseparable part of successive generations 
of family life. 


hours at play in the ever enlarging cireumfer- 
ance of its shade. Sitting beside the little tree 
he fashioned a toy ox-bow of supple willow 
sticks which he succeeded in placing upon two 
of his father’s prized shoates. The ‘‘breaking”’ 
of his team was progressing splendidly when 
with characteristic pigheadedness, the ‘‘oxen”’ 
leaped the rail fence surrounding the pen and 
tore off madly in the direetion of the cotton- 
wood. Alas, there steod Neighbor William 
Bradgate, gaunt, spare, and dignified, in sol- 
emn converse with Isaae ever the contemplated 
building of a new chureh. The frightened 
pigs encireled the tree and dashed toward Will- 
iam. Never one to deflect his course because 
of the vagaries of others, William stood his 
ground until the tough ox-bow bore down upon 
his shins and he was laid low in the muddy 
pool of water beside the tank. 

Sometimes the lad stood, silently, watching 
with shaded eyes, a file of Indians pass down 
the draw west of the house. Warily he watched 
them, hugging to himself, half bravely, half 


























A Tree, a Farm, and an Iowa Family 


Cottonwood Sapling, Planted by Pioneer, Is Linked With History of Family Farm 


fearfully,.the winter fireside stories of Indian 
eruelties and thefts. Neighboring ox-teams 
and wagons loaded with grain for Oxford Mills 
were high points in the day’s events. There 
came a time when a new town to the north was 
founded, Marshfield, it was called in its early 
days. It seemed odd to see houses, stores and 
a blacksmith shop springing up along the 
prairies by Bear Creek. 

The years that followed were good growing 
years both for the boy Andrew and for the 
cottonwood tree, although they marked the 
passing of the pioneer Isaac and his wife. The 
mischievous Andrew; grown to alert manhood 
took over the operation of the farm as one by 
one the older brothers and sisters married and 
went forth to- establish homes of their own. 
Then under the splendidly matured shade of 
the cottonwood played Andrew’s sturdy, 
thoughtful son, Robert. 

However, the tree had grown so rapidly that 
its spreading branches shut off so much wind 
from the windmill which had replaced the old 
windlass at the well, that it was deemed neces- 
sary to ‘‘top’’ it. Much as the family disliked 
the idea of sacrificing the shade and beauty of 
the old tree, it was willingly done for the good 
of the farm and its activities. It was, in fact, 
typical of the minor and major sacrifices that 
are made for the good of much loved farms, 
their growth and the joy of keeping them free 
from encumbering debt. 


Children Play Beneath Spreading Limbs 


. However, the vigorous life within the tree 
could not be withheld and a new crop of limbs, 
less graceful but sturdy and thriving began to 
grow. Eventually a gasoline engine was in- 
stalled to replace the windmill and the family 
breathed in relief to*know that the shade and 
music of its leaves need never. be voluntarily 
sacrificed again. 

During these years the solid little figure of 
Robert played happily beneath the tree with 
a beloved corral of cornecobs which to his animal 
loving nature spelled, not lowly corncobs but 
blooded horses. The irregularities of the hnge 
knotted roots at the base of the tree made an 
excellent place to stable his stock. The, fat 
round corneobs were harnessed four abreast 
with a eomplicated harness of string and mani- 
pulated thru the dust at the important business 
of plowing. 

The slim, aristocratic corncobs were hitched 
singly or in pairs, to small home-made road 
earts and buggies mounted on spools and 
smartly tooled down an imaginary road. When 
more vigorous action was demanded Robert 
jumped astride a willow stick and charged a 
spirited way about the barnyard. 

Ever and anon he paused. im his play under 
the tree to watch the heavy bright green lumber 
wagons, pulled by splendid teams of draft 

_ horses on their way up or down the road. Still 
more absorbing to the lad were the’sleek driv- 
ing bays his cousin James drove past on the 
road where his father had watehed the ox-teams 
years before. It was always a delight to watch 
the dainty nostrilled saddle mare that cantered 
in the driveway bear- (Concluded on page 29) 
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Iowa Club Calf Wins Grand Championship} 
Club Show and Production Exhibits Help Draw Great Crowds to International 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, December 1}, 








66 HE International isn’t like 
it used to be,’’ was the 
greeting of an old family 

friend who had been spending the 
first week of December, every year 
or two for the last twenty-five years, 
taking in the livestock show at Chi- 
cago. And he was right. In many 
ways, it’s better. Changes in farm- 
ing and farmers, as well as in trans- 
portation and city living, have 
changed the International. 

Chief among the changes reflect- 
ed in the 1928 livestock show was 
the winning of the grand champion- 
ship honors in the fat steer class by 
a twelve-year-old calf club boy, 
Clarence Goecke, of Marshall coun- 
ty, Iowa. In the judging ring, this 
calf was shown by Emma Goecke, 
sister of the boy owner, and she did 
the job as skillfully as the profes- 
sional herdsmen of the agricultural 


_ colleges and the large breeding es- 


tablishments. 

The winning of this most sought after honor 
by a club member merely reflects the trend at 
the International. As with our own state fair, 
the club work part has grown to greater impor- 
tance and interest every year. 

Observation of the crowds that visited the 
car-lot exhibits in the yards brought forth an 
interesting fact. On one side of the street were 
penned Ed Hall’s grand champion ear-lot, a 
wonderful fifteen-head exhibit of uniform, well 
finished yearlings. Across the street were the 
University of Illinois cattle, that had been fed 
out in the test with ‘‘scabby’’ barley. Six times 
on three different days, I idled nearby for a 
time. Each time more people were studying the 
experimental cattie and asking questions of the 
man in charge, than were spending equal time 
studying the perfection of Hall’s champions. 
Perhaps it would have been different if Ed 
Hall hadn’t won the carload grand champion 
honors so often as to have removed all the nov- 
elty from it. 

But in general, I believe that the attendance 
at the International of the old- 





. eS 


Clarence Goecke and his champion calf. 


was questioned. The grand champion steer 
shown by Clarence Goecke, reached the final 
award by way of the calf club and open Here- 
ford classes. Reserve champion award was won 
by Sni-A-Bar Farms, on a grade Shorthorn 
yearling, which won the grade and crossbred 
elass. The fat Shorthorn yearling class was 
won by the University of Illinois, and the An- 
gus by lowa State College. Ames also won all 
three breed champion honors on fat steers less 
than one year old. In the carload lots of fat 
steers, Foster Bros., of Earlham, Iowa, won the 
championship with Hereford two-year-olds. 


SOMETIMES we are informed that the 

draft horse is inefficient and a back num- 
ber, but I am not so sure. As the -judging pro- 
gressed from day to day, more were seated 
watching the draft horse placings than else- 
where. And when the six-horse teams of the 


packers and stockyards company were sche@- 
uled to show their stuff, every seat and every 
foot of available standing-room was taken. And 





time, big operator type of cattle 
feeders and purebred breeders, 
large and small, is not so great 
as a few years ago. A larger 
percentage are ordinary farmers 
marketing their own grain and 
hay thru a carload, or two or 
three, of beef cattle and hogs. 
And as such the results of a new 
cattle feeding experiment are of 
more interest and value than the” 
latest product of the feed lots of 
Ed ‘Hall and a hundred other 
skillful feeders. 


SIGNIFICANT of the changes 

that have taken place in the 
beef industry was the exhibit of 
three fat beeves in adjoining 
stalls. ‘There was a five-year-old 
2,600-pound steer, common on 
the markets fifty years ago; 
a three-year-old, 2,100-pound 
steer, the finished bullock type 
that topped the market twenty- 
five years ago, and a sixteen- 
month-old 1,100-pound _prize- 
winner of the 1928 show. Just 
as significant was the carload 
lot show, where three-fourths of 
the entries were yearlings and 
nothing older than two’s were 
shown. Also, when the sorting of the judges 
was completed, all the breed champions were 
yearlings. It is now taken as a matter of course 
that yearlings will dominate the fat steer class- 
es, and yet it was not many years ago when 
two’s and three’s' made up the bulk of the fat 
cattle show, and the wisdom and judgment of 
the judge who placed yearlings above others 





Three types of steers. At the left the kind that was standard fifty years ago; in center 
the type of twenty-five years ago; at right, the favorite of today. 


the size of the classes and the quality of the in- . 
dividuals shown justified the interest. The- 


Belgian classes were particularly outstanding. 

It was an Iowa year in the fat stock show. 
In the baby beef club show, Iowa boys and girls 
made a clean sweep of all the nine firsts avail- 
able in the classes and breeds. Iowa first prize 
winners in the oldest group of ealves were: 





Shorthorns, Eugene Huisman, 
Wellsburg; Angus, Lawrence Ayeg 
of Melbourne; Herefords, Clarengg 
_ Goecke, of State Center. The inter, | 
mediate age winners were: Shor 


Angus, Elliot Brown, of Rose Hill; 


youngest-age winners were: Short. 
horns, Beulah Larson; Herefo 
Jean Minish, of Hudson; Angng, 
Elliot Brown. 

In addition to the grand champion | 
fat steer honors, won by Clareneg 
Goecke, a neighboring Marshal} 
county boy, Keith Collins, won the 
carcass championship honors, both iq 
the judging on foot and after slaugh. 
ter. The Iowa State College folkg, 


the pen grand championship honor 
on fat barrows. Both of the entries 
were Duroc Jerseys. Reserve hon 
ors in the single class went to Dr, 
J. A. Swallum, of Storm Lake, ona 
Chester White, and reserve honors on a pen 
went to Iowa State College, on Hampshires. — 

As in 1927, the exhibit in the hog barns that 
brought forth the most attention and real study 
from a high per cent of the visitors, was nota 
competitor for a blue ribbon. It was the pen- 
of thirty-two barrows, made up of individuals 
from all the popular breeds. This pen showed) 
the type that produced the highest percentage 
of high-priced cuts and the most desired bacon, | 
loins and hams. ‘‘Now if we can only so organ 
ize the market that we will be assured that hogs | 
of this weight and type will return us a pre 
mium over hogs of less desirable weight and 
type,’’-was the substance of the remarks made 
by dozens of farmers and breeders in my 
hearing. 

The whole hog show was excellent. The 
judges, no matter whether the breed was Pe 
land or Tamworth, Duroc or Yorkshire, in gen 
eral used as an ideal a so-called medium type, 
one that produces hogs capable of rapid gaims 
and yet free from coarseness and waste in the 
eareass. The tendency toward 


three breeds a few years ag, 

- seems past, and a hog that will 
produce a better carcass is now 
the ideal. The breeding hog) 
show represented fairly thé 
trend toward efficient produé) 
tion of a desired product. 


GRAND champion hog honott, 
were pretty well scatter 
tho the middle-west carried 


of Argyle, Ill., won the grand} 
champion boar honors among: 
the Duroes, while the highest) 
sow award went to the Coloradd 
Agricultural College. I. T. Hick 
- man & Son, of Marion, Oia, 
won the premier boar award m 


H. Stuart, Newhall, Iowa, took 
this award in Chester Whilé 
In Poland Chinas, thé 
highest male award went to @ 
L. Huiless, and in females & 
Wonderland Farms. In ft 
Hampshires, Dr. John H. Olive 

Kewanee, .Ill., won both gramé 
championships. Fox Chemic@ 
Co., Des Moines, had the grant 
champion Tamworth boar, ai 

Guy W. Barker, Shelbyville, [ll., showed gram 
champion sow. Clemson College, South Cart 


- lina, furnished the grand champion Berkshif 


boar, and Reick Bros., of Oregon, had gré 
champion sow. Among the Large Yorkshire 
B. F. Davidson, Menlo, Iowa, won boar hon0t 
and Cudahy Bros., of Milwaukee, won the hig 
est sow award. The (Concluded on page 4 
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Herefords, Clarence Goecke. The Mit 


extreme size, evident in two or ® 
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NE thousand people anita a conven- 













eo | tion doesn’t sound startling, does it? 
renee And yet a thousand people would make 
inter. qeasmall sized town. The thing that did startle 
hort. je chicago, and thrilled all of us who were fortu- 
rlan: #epate enough to attend the Seventh National 
Hill. | oys’ and Girls’ Four-H Club Congress, was 
The fact that every boy and girl there was a blue 
hort. #enbbon winner. Just imagine one thousand boys 
ordg, gad girls from forty three states and Canada, 
ng each one privileged to wear a blue ribbon in 
is own state! Do you wonder that Chicago 

1pion paused during its busiest, before- Christmas 
reneg Medays, to entertain these boys and girls? 

shall “All day Saturday and ‘Sunday, the groups 
1 the kept coming in. If you could have been on one 
th in Mot the trains and joined i in: ‘‘ We’re from Iowa, 
ugh. fe lowa,’’ or 
ole, “We like the bright lights, 

and Chicago’s gay nights, 
tra But we hail from old Ioway!”’ 

hon. you, too, would have thrilled at their youth, 
Dr. Biheir pep, and their enthusiasm. 

Ona @ Delegates from Louisiana, lowa and Ken- 


pen Bineky, all rode out to the stockyards in the 
°S. BR gme elevated, and everybody- joined in sing- 


that ing ‘* Dixie’’ and ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home’’— 
tud: “ 7 
oe ‘md our own ‘‘Iowa Corn Song. 

a 


Everywhere the Iowa Corn Song was in evi- 
pen fence. At the Horse Fair, the Hamilton County 


luals 'Pour-H Club gave a short concert. Thirty- 
owed five instruments struck up the Corn Song mel- 
tage y, and it was interesting to hear the eal 
10M, “ments: ‘‘Oh, that must be an Iowa band,”’ 
Salk @ “Here comes the Corn State band.”’ 

hogs The days were filled with doing, seeing and 
DS hearing. Trips were taken—first to the Live- 
be stock Exposition grounds, where the boys and 


irls saw their own state exhibits in the Four-H 
my ub building and the stock pavilion. 


tered, showing the work of the Four-H Club 
girl in designing and making her own complete 
mtfit. Sybil Herring, of Illinois, placed first 
in this exhibit, with a “blue and white sport out- 
fit. Sybil’s dress was of blue silk, and her com- 
| plete outfit, including white kid shoes and felt 
hat, was finished at a cost of $24.35. Esther 
® Everett, of Mahaska 
| county, Iowa, placed sec- 
ond with a soft blue en- 
; semble and her own ac- 
'eessories that she had 
Ihade. 

Eight states competed 
q for honors in the home 

‘furnishing exhibit. The 
® exhibit consisted of five 
| or more pieces for a 





















a ‘girl’s room, that were 
og Prepared by a Four-H 
Bgl. Towa won first 





# place in this exhibit, 
AD ppd by Evelyn 
idd, Dickinson county. 
Evelyn’ $s dressing ta- 
ble was made from two 
orange erates, at a cost 
of $1.27. Hight large 
Spools served as dress- 
ng table feet. She ob- 
tained her boxes, the 
‘Mirror and the standard 
and painted them a soft 
The curtains for 
e dressing table were 
e from sugar sacks, 
a border of pieced 
rints bound in bias tape. The chair, an old one 
nging to Evelyn’s grandmother, was re- 
ed and painted to match the table. The elec- 
lamp had been a kerosene lamp that came 
the attic, too. The silhouettes, purchased 
the five and ten-cent store, were bound with 
very narrow band of black passe partout. 
Evelyn’s room, completed, has cost her $8.55. 
he Says that it was the ‘‘most fun to make 

























The N THE clothing exhibits, twenty states en- 


By Eleanor Baur 
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This Iowa home furnishing unit, belonging to Eve- 
lyn Kidd, won first place at Four-H congress. 


something lovely from nothing at all.’’ The in- 
genuity displayed in building this clever unit 
is a good example of using ‘the Four-H head 
and the Four-H hands. Evelyn plaeed as see- 
ond high individual in the home furnishing 
judging contest, high score going to Lola Runk, 
of Minnesota, and first place for the team go- 
ing to Lola’s state. Arkansas placed first in the 
canning judging contest. First place in the 
clothing and baking contests were won by Iowa. 
Agnes Klevos and Esther Friesth, of Humboldt, 
scored for Iowa in the judging of baked foods, 
Esther placing as high mdividual. Esther Ev- 
erett and Alma McCurdy, of Mahaska county, 
won high seore in the clothing contest. 


"THE Lipton cups, offered by Sir Thomas 

Lipton, for excellence in Four-H Club work 
during the year, were awarded to Sybil Her- 
ring, of Illinois, and John Jackson, of Louis- 
iana. To the club boy and elub girl ‘‘showing 





Josephine Arnquist (at left), state leader, and the Iowa Four-H girls’ delegation. 


the most outstanding rural leadership,’’ the 
Moses Leadership Trophy is awarded. Edgar 
Grimes, of Oregon, and Frances Reed, of In- 
diana, won these awards. Ina Fae Paul, of 
Museatine eounty, Iowa, placed seeond in the 
girls’ award. 


The health ‘‘H”’ was starred at the Four-H. 


banquet when the winners of the contest were 
announced. Wouldn’t it be an always’ remem- 


Chicago Greets a Thousand Winners 


Blue Ribboned Four-H Boys and Girls Attend Seventh National Congress 


bered honor to be named as the healthiest girl 
in America? That was the title given by ‘the 
judges to Thelma Svarstad, of South Dakota. 
She is seventeen years old, five feet three 
inehes in height,.and weighs one hundred and 
twenty-two pounds. She scored 99 per cent. 

William Tobias, of Miehigan, was named 
as America’s health boy.” William is three inch- 
es taller than Thelma, weighs eight pounds 
more, and is two years younger. Richard Yardy, 
of Iowa, was given honorable mention. 

Of course, a part of the zest of the National 
Feour-H Congress is the thrill of winning, and 
yet good .sportsmanship is so evident among 
these Four-H folks, who ‘‘lose without squeal- 
ing and win without bragging.’’ Isn’t thai 
a fine standard for them to try to live up 
to? And, if that were not enough, then, ‘‘to 
make the best better’’ serves as a goal for which 
they ean strive. 


HEY worked, these boys and girls, but they 

played, too. When the twelve hundred 
boys, girls and leaders gathered together for 
the big annual banquet, Tuesday evening, the 
room vibrated with enthusiasm. Every state 
had its song or club yell, and each state made 
itself heard when it had a chanee. Can you 
imagine more than one thousand young voices 
singing: 


‘*Sons of the soil are we, 
Men of the coming years’’ ? 


It is so true, and I wondered, as I listened, 
if some of these sons and daughters of the 
soil, blue ribbon winners in forty-three states 
(and yet modest all-boy or all-girl) wouldn’t 
solve some of the problems of the future. 

The glee club, made up of a boy and girl 
representative from each state, sang club songs, 
and the harmoniea band, under the direction 
of James Hartley, played two seleetions, after 
having but two practice periods. The banquet 
closed with the annual style show, when the 
state style show girls competed (in costumes 
of their own making) for the honor of National 
Four-H Style Girl. 

Just before the boys and girls started for 
their hotels, they paused .for a still few mo- 
ments, and then sang taps—and who wouldn’t 
go home with a new in- 
spiration after singing 
to the bugle taps: 
*‘Day is done, 

Gone the sun, from 

the woods, from 


the hills, from 
the sky ; 

All is well, safely 
rest ; 


God is nigh.”’ 


Oh, the heart ‘‘H”’ 
was well taken care of! 

On Tuesday afternoon 
the boys and girls were 
taken thru the Chicago 
Art Institute. I was 
especially eager to hear 
the eomments of the 
boys and girls as they 
moved thru this build- 
ing, where centuries of 
art treasures have been 
collected. 


The guide said to 
them : 
“You could spend 


money for other things, 
\ and lose or break them ; 
but no one ean ever take from you the beauty 
of these treasures, as you see them.’’ 

The boys seemed interested in the thousands 
of years old Egyptian mummies, in the quaint 
old Dutch room, where the old copper kettle 
hangs over the fire, and where the carved slat- 
back chairs are drawn up before the hearth, 
and in one picture by the French artist, Monet. 
The picture was of (Concluded on page 29) 
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CHRISTMAS 


HE world is reborn physically every spring. 

The heart of man may be reborn with every 
baby that comes into the world and with every 
Christmas morning. This is the perpetual hope 
and the perpetual consolation of life. 

Nothing stands still. From a rigid and un- 
changing world, we are delivered by the annual 
miracle of the seasons, by the fact of human 
birth and growth. Not without reason do we 
honor and love at this season a Baby and a star. 

From the ecruelties that- have been built into 
institutions, from the law of claw and fang 
that has no merey on either strong or weak, 
from the suffering that our own erring nature 
brings upon ourselves, what can deliver us? 
We can see two causes for hope. First is the 
Baby of Bethlehem and the message of peace 
and good-will that came with Him. Second is 
the baby in our own home. Children have noth- 
ing of the old heritage of evil save as we pass 
it on to them. Every child born is a new op- 
portunity for the race. Tho we have failed, 
another generation may learn to abandon 
hatreds and to love mankind. ; 

Christmas is a time to remember that the gift 
all of us need more than any other is an open 
mind and a loving heart. The affection we 
bear our own ehildren is too beautiful and too 
strong to be limited to our own families. 
ean not be wholly happy while we know that 
children anywhere are sad, that men and wo- 
men anywhere are hurt and hungry. 

Love and good-will were the gifts from Beth- 
lehem. Let every joyful child at Christmas- 
time remind us that these are the most precious 
gifts that can be offered and that they are gifts 
we have not yet learned how to use. 


S 


HOW MUCH CREDIT 


E HAVE ealled attention before to the‘ 


rewards that come to a nation that de- 
pends too exclusively on foreign trade and man- 
ufacturing. In a recent issue of The Irish 
Statesman, the London eorrespondent of that 
paper says of Great Britain: 

‘The coming winter is destined, undoubted- 
ly, to be the worst. in respect of unemployment 
and suffering that the people have known since 
the war, Just a year ago, I went thru the 
devastated coal areas of Durham, and came to 
the conclusion. that. another twelve months of 





of 


eee, 





""We- 





‘nity contest indicates that there are farm com- 


those conditions would bring the mining popu- 
lation very much to the breaking-point. The 
papers this autumn are filled with lamentation 
from South Wales, which is now regarded as 
the blackest portion of the mining field. The 
area is stagnant, perishing. There is, appar- 
ently, no hope of revival. Palliatives are of lit- 
tle avail. A policy of heroic energy is demand- 
ed; and no one, however admiring of Mr. Bald- 
win, believes that the present government could 
or would initiate it.’’ 

Compared with this, every one in the United 
States is very well off. Yet how much of our 
comparative good fortune is due to the wisdom 
of our economic and political statesmanship, 
and how much to the fact that we have a com- 
paratively small population set down in the 


middle of a country rich without parallel? How _ 


much of our prosperity is due to intelligence 
and how much to good luck? 


S 


BACK INTO SLAVERY 


UST these fields be sold into slavery 

again?’’ This is the question a sub- 
seriber from southern Jowa“asked us in describ- 
ing the way in which country neighborhoods 
are changing. He has built up a good farm, 
but his boys have gone to the city and he feels 
that his place eventually must go to folks who 
will be driven so hard to make payments that 
they won’t be able to keep it up or to main- 
tain the sort of rural community that our 
friend would like around his old home. 

The full letter is worth reading. It brings 
the abstract economies of the present agricul- 
tural situation down to human terms. Our 
friend writes: 


‘‘T have read a great many stories in the- 


farm papers, of communities where the older 
farmers ‘are retiring on the farm among old 
neighbors, and the children are taking’ over 
the actual work and responsibilities of the 
farm. They make good reading. I am won- 
dering how general that is? 

‘*We live in what we consider as good a 
country as can be found, have been in close 


touch avith-conditions here for more than forty 


years. Wife and I are doing our best to ad- 
just ourselves to changing conditions, and are 
decidedly at sea.. Many of the families who 
were living here when we came here are gone. 


’ Some have died, some moved to what they 


thought were better climates, others have sim- 
ply left the farms and are living in the cities. 
Just now and then we find a boy who has 
taken his father’s farm and intends to continue 
his home there. Much of the land is rented, 
families moving in and out every year. 

‘‘Our own boys left the farm as soon as they 
finished high school. We could not interest 
them in farm life; and I am sure they have not 
once wished that they were on the farm again. 
We are not, and never have been, of the all 
work kind, either, and I can say that the 
youngsters who have left, left modern homes 
and good parents, are the kind we would like 
to have for neighbors. 

‘‘T am not complaining. We have succeeded 
far beyond our fondest hopes, but the question 
is, ‘Where do we go from here?’ Must these 
fields be sold into slavery again? I find by 
my abstract, that this land has been under a 
mortgage most of the time since taken up from 
the government. It looks to me like a tragedy 
for the farm to have to yield enough to pay 
for itself again as it has to each owner in the 
past. It will require twice as much to replace 
the improvements as the whole 160 was worth 
thirty years ago, and anyone who has money 
enough to buy such farms without a mortgage, 
does not want to farm. Are the conditions 
mentioned the rule or the exception ?’’ 
What can you say in answer? Our commu- 


munities that are doing what our correspond- 





ent thinks all farm groups ought to do. Ye 
there are still teo few of these better commy 
nities and every place we find families that ; 
running up against exactly the same sort of 
problem that this farmer faces. 


The letter opens up a discussion that touche # 


the vitals of the farm problem. 


readers. Is the situation in your community 


like this? What is being done about it? What #- 
ean be done about it? There are many who 
have been giving this particular aspect of the & 
problem a good deal of thought for year @ 
Let’s hear their ideas and their experiences 


By throwing all our ideas into a common 
perhaps we may be able to work out somethij 


that will be of help not only to our friend jy 
southern Iowa, but to folks in a similar situg. | 


tion all over the corn belt. 
~ > 
NOT ENOUGH BUYING POWER 
PPARENTLY, 


chine age, is not confined to agriculture. Ing 


recent address, John E. Edgerton, president of. 


the National Manufacturers’ Association, said: 


‘‘Turning toward the economic horizon, the 


most ominous problems which I see are those 


which appear to have resulted from the general ‘ 


loss of balance bétween production and distri. 
bution. 
America can produce, it is producing regularly 


from 15 to 30 per cent more than it has the 


capacity and power to consume and dispose of 
profitably in other available markets. 


We should | 
‘like to have the freest possible comment by op 


Of practically all commodities which 


the surplus problem, the 
product of increased efficiency’ in a ma 


‘‘Our transcendent problem, therefore, is and & 


will probably continue for some time to be our 


surplus productions in factories as well as on 


farms. 


they can find a sufficiency of opportunity in 


When our political experts have taken & , 
legislative eare of the agricultural surpluses, . 


the manufacturing industry to engage their § 


talents and energies for several years.’’ 

In both manufacturing and agriculture, 
therefore, we seem to be in the paradoxical sit- 
uation of producing more than we can con- 
sume, 
average citizen of the United States, as con- 


sumer, doesn’t have enough buying power to | 
purchase the commodities which, as producer, 
he has the skill and opportunity to produce. - 


One answer is to get rid of the surplus by 


sending it abroad. This is not really an answet, 


but a postponement. In the end, even tho we 
may go on lending folks abroad enough money 
so they ean buy our surplus, we will have re 


turned to us just as much as we send overseas, | - 
What is 


or, if the trade is good, a little more. 
to be done with that? 


This means simply, of course, that the 


Of course, another answer may be that the | be 


consumer’s buying power should be increased. j 
If an increase of 20 per cent in the buying @ 
power of the average consumer would take care” 


of our surplus production at home, why no @ 


arrange it that way? 


in the present economic order. 


This lack of balance between production and 


consumption is evidently the chief economié 


problem of the period. Farmers have beet 
aware that it has been their special problem | 
It may interest them to know 
that other classes seem to be running into the} 
same complication. While dumping may solve 
the problem for a few manufacturers, just a 


since the war. 


it would solve the problem for the hog, w heat 
and cotton people, for a time, from the national 
point of view the solution is not so simple. 


Perhaps all we can do at the moment is to get 


“everybody i in industry. and agriculture to wore 


rying about the solution. Certainly, the intel ie 


gence that was able to create our present s 
dards of American efficiency in produc 
ought to be equal in the end to the task of 


ting rid of its product without social disasters, 


wn ioe Shins 


But up to date no one # 
seems to be smart enough to figure out how this | 
ean be done without a very considerable upset @ 


















|* I’m glad to give you this 
| opportunity to read some of 
‘the interesting customs of oth- 
| er people and their families at 
® Christmas-time. 

'. As I read some of the lovely 
traditions that have been estab- 
‘fished in families as far back 
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T YOU haven’t caught the 





‘| Christmas spirit yet, then 


‘as grandmother’s and even 
' great-grandmother’s time, two thoughts crystal- 


lized in my mind. When I found families meet- 


i ing together’ each year at Christmas to carry 
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out an old traditional custom, I said to myself: 


® “Family traditions and family customs cement 


family ties.’’ And when I read of how much 


fun some families had, just by earrying out 


'gome old custom at practically no expense, I 
® thought: 


‘“Money doesn’t always make a 
Christmas merry.’’ 
_ Beeause you may be able to use some of the 


| ideas this Christmas, I am telling you about 
| some of the interesting ones that have been con- 


tributed. 


_ times. 
' would be dearer to us if we had more of these 
_ times in which every member of the family feels 


_ I think Mrs. V. H. C. had the thought ,in 


‘wind that family customs are lovely things to 


_ establish in one’s home, when she wrote me: ‘‘I 


‘am sending just a bit out of our own home 
I feel that our-homes and our families 


that he has a part.”’ 


' Because they had a Christmas tree in the 
' ehurch each year, they decided in their own 
family to have a Christmas box. 
“So a nice, big dry-goods box was installed in 


She writes: 


the hall, and made gay and festive with a bright 


 eover, eyergreen, Christmas: bells and tinsel. 


Every one, even the tiny tot, was put on his 
honor not to peep. One evening, this Kittle 
three-year-old was sitting by my side, busily 
sewing and talking to herself. ‘I’s a-makin’ a 


 table-toff to put in the Kismus box for mamma, 


just like papa did,’ she said—so once in a while 
the secrets leaked out, tho not often.’’ 

_Every Christmas morning the children seram- 
bled out of bed and down to the Christmas box, 


to look but not to touch till after a hot break- 


fast; then they’d unwrap their packages and 


_ read the poetry on their cards. 


Now all of Mrs. V. H. C.’s children are gone 


- from home, but she says they still have their 
. “dear old Christmas box”’ in the hall each year, 


-and the children with their own families are 


_ eontinuing to follow out the same old custom in 
_ their own homes. 


E ARE prone to forget that Christmas 
day is Christ’s birthday. Mrs. Alvin Camp- 


bell, of Berkeley, started a beautiful custom 


with her children. ‘‘From the time our baby 
celebrated her first birthday with one tiny can- 


dle and a birthday cake,’’ she writes, ‘‘we have. 
® had the birthday habit, and the children always 
_ associate a birthday with a cake. 


“Following out this idea, I thought this 
would be a good way to impress upon their 


_ minds the true meaning of Christmas. To cele- 
- brate Jesus’ birthday, we have a cake with a 
large candle, representing the many, many 


years. We like to start the day by placing the 


' ¢ake and lighted candle beside their tree or 


stockings when they get up on Christmas morn- 


i ing. It also has a prominent place on the 


Christmas dinner table. The children are com- 


| ing to feel that this is Jesus’ birthday as well as 
- aday for gifts to be given and received.”’ 
Don’t you think that this is a beautiful way 
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in which to bring the true meaning of Christ- 
mas to the children? 

From Hamilton, Missouri, comes a letter from 
little eight-year-old Peggy Jo Wartig, telling 
how she and her little brother are starting a 
Christmas eustom. She writes: 

*‘T am a little girl eight years old. I have a 


brother eleven years of age. We have always 
got so many nice things for Christmas that 
last year we decided to have a’Christmas tree 
for daddy and mother. We commenced saving 
eur money early in the fall. Mother helped us 
to plan ways in which we could make money for 
our Christmas fund. We live on a farm, and 
make most of our money by trapping. About a 
week before Christmas, we broke a little ever- 
green branch off of our tree, brought it into the 
house, and tied it on a chair back. We deco- 
rated it up pretty and did all the work our- 
selves. We went thru mother’s kitchen supplies 
and found out what she needed. Then we got 
daddy some of the little things we thought he 
would like. It was harder to know what to get 
for daddy, so mother helped us plan a little. On 
Christmas eve, what fun brother and I had 
wrapping the presents and putting them on the 


tree! When we had finished, we called daddy . 


and mother in the room and gavé them their 
presents. We were all so happy that brother 
and I decided to have a Christmas tree each 
year for daddy and mother, and are already 
buying presents for the tree this year?’’ 


Ww Hy not let the fathers start a custom? I’m 

sure if they started one, it would become 
traditional. Mrs. J. R. M. writes of their Christ- 
mas that, ‘‘It just wouldn’t' be Christmas with- 
out a batch of our daddy’s eandy. As soon as 
he starts plans for buying the materials and 
making his candy, then, and not until then, the 
Christmas spirit is truly with us. 

‘‘Now I’m sure that some of the farmer cooks 
will want to try a batch of this tasty eandy, be- 
cause only a strong-museled man could properly 
mix it, so here it is for you: 

‘‘Chop Suey—Eight cups white sugar, two 
cups glucose, one eup water. Boil to 290 degrees, 
using a candy thermometer (and don’t go to 
sleep, because that’s just below the burning 
point). Stir in about two eups of salted pea- 
nuts (from now on you need wifey for right- 
hand man), and add all the flake cocoanut you 
have musele to stir in (keep the candy warm 
while adding the cocoanut). Two tablespoons 
of butter may be added, too. Pour out on the 
buttered top of the cabinet, or on large platters. 
Spread very thin. Break inte pieces when cold 
—and. there you are!”’ 

Isn’t that a challenge to any father? 

Mrs. Will Kirchgatter, of Alden, has a nice 
custom that gives us a decorative substitute for 
so much Christmas candy. - ‘‘It just simply 
wouldn’t be Christmas at our house,”’ she says, 
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CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS AT OUR HOUSE 


Readers Report on Different Ways in Which Farm Families Enjoy Holidays 


‘if we didn’t make Christmas 
animal cookies. We grown-ups 
enjoy them as much as the chil- 
dren do. 

“‘To make them, get several 
animal cookie cutters, and some 
eolored granulated sugar. Use 
caraway candy for decoration. 
Any good recipe for white 
cookies will do. Cut the animal 
shapes, bake, and frost with 
boiled icing and sprinkle the tops with colored 
sugar. Eyes and nose are of caraway candies.”’ 

The whole family decorates the cookies, and 
Mrs. Kirchgatter says they ’re so gay and festive 
te serve to Christmas callers. Wouldn’t they be! 

A custom that causes merriment at the dinner 
table comes from Mrs. R. H. Wilson, of Harlan: 

‘*Beforehand, the hostess buys for each mem- 
ber of the family, a small article that is a re- 
minder of a standing joke or funny happening. 
One year, one member had an insurance policy, 
filled out with nonsense. A funny experience 
with a fire alarm brought a small truck to one 
plate. You can usually think up a whole num- 
ber of things to keep the family laughing.’’ 


JUDITH BASKERVILLE, of Appleton City, 

Missouri, sends a suggestion that takes the 
place of the Christmas tree. She writes: 

**Santa Claus’ Show Window is the eenter of 
events at our house during Christmas prepara- 
tions. This is an- old bookcase with glass doors 
whieh we have painted apple-green. About De- 
cember 10, we bring the case down from the at- 
tie and set it up in the living-room. To give it 
a holiday air, we cover the shelves with white 
sheet eotton and sprinkle with snow erystals, 
then tuek evergreen branches in back of the top. 
A eolorful picture of Santa or a poinsettia is 
stuck on the glass of each door. The gifts are 
wrapped, decorated with ribbons, seals and tags 
and displayed in Santa Claus’ Window until 
Christmas morning. In our house, it is a dis- 
grace to tamper with anything in Santa Claus’ 
‘Window, and the children never break the rule. 
The mysterious packages are a delight to the 
youngsters, and this zest never lags, because 
new gifts are being added from time to time. 
Right after breakfast-on Christmas morning the 
doors are opened. Sister takes the packages 
from the show window and the children dis- 
tribute the gifts. You can easily imagine the 
seene without details.”’ 

The oldest custom I’ve read belongs to Mrs. 
V. M. Johnson, Delhi, Minnesota, who writes: 

““My Swedish grandparents brought over 
from the Old World a Christmas custom that 
we have observed ‘even unto the fourth genera- 
tion.’ It is called ‘dappa i gryta,’ which means, 
‘Dip in the kettle.” A rich broth or stock is pre- 
pared from a piece each of pork and beef, into 
whieh little pork sausages and weiners are put. 
At noon on December 24, which we eail ‘Dap- 
pera Dagen,’ the kitehen table is spread as for a 
buffet lunch—trye bread, rolls, cheese, the meats 
hot from the broth, doughnuts, pie; ete. Each 
member helps himself to a plate, stabs a fork 
into a bun, and dips it into the broth which is 
kept on the stove. It all really tastes much bet- 
ter than it sounds, and is very informal—tike a 
picnic, with youthful granddad parked on the 
wood-box and ‘in-law’ braced against the sink. 
It would be interesting to learn the origin of 
this eustom. Is there a suggestion of the Jewish 
Passover feast, eaten in haste, just before the 
flight from Egypt? Perhaps this observance of 
ours might suggest the coming of our Passover 
Lamb, the Babe of Bethlehem.’’—E. B. 
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F THERE’S any one flavor that’s 
lacking at Christmas time, I believe 
it’s the fruity flavor. I’d like to begin 
at the beginning of the ordinary din- 
ner menu and suggest fruity flavors 
all the way thru. Of course, that does 
not mean that you are to use all of 
them in one menu, but I hope you will 
find a place for some of them. 
Because the Christmas dinner is in- 
clined to’ be a little heavy any way, 
I especially like to start the dinner 
off with a fresh fruit cocktail. There’s 
no limit here to the possibilities of 
fruity combinations. Grapefruit, sec- 
tioned, and each section peeled, ‘makes 
a nice foundation for the cocktail. Salt 
the fruit a bit and sweeten to taste. 
. Of course, you’ll want it tart because 
the tartness acts as an appetizer and 
that’s the one reason we have for us- 
ing a cocktail for our first course. 
Orange sections and cinnamon apples 
with a very little of the apple juice 
makes a nice combination with the 
grapefruit. Keep the fruit whole and 
plan the color to tie in with the Christ- 
mas color scheme. Can’t you just see 
the clear glass dishes of cocktail with 
a tiny spray of Christmas green on 
the plate and a cheery red accent in 
the spiced red apples? 
To make cinnamon apples I use: 


1 cup sugar 

1 cup water 

1 cup red cinnamon candies 
6 medium apples 


Pare, section and core the apples 
and cook in the syrup till tender—but 
not broken. 

For the main dinner course the 
fruity salads have as unlimited possi- 
bilities as do the fruit cocktails. Of 
course, you’ll not want to repeat the 
fruits, but spiced pickled pears or ap- 
ples will add a nice flavor to the menu. 

A friend of mine uses a date nut 
bread recipe that I like very much. It 
would be delicious served with the din- 
ner menu, or for Christmas eve sand- 
wiches. The recipe requires: 


2 cups graham flour 

1 teaspoon of salt 

1 cup of light brown sugar 

1 cup of chopped dates 

4 teaspoons of baking powder 
2° cups of milk 


Mix the dry ingredients, add the liq- 
uid, and pour into a well greased loaf 
cake pan. Let stand for twenty min- 
utes, then bake in a slow oven for one 
hour. 

She also gave me recipes for date 
and fig cookies. I liked her idea of 
packing a box of Christmas cookies 
for her friends, and any friend would 
like these fruity cookies, they are so 
delicious. The date cookies require: 


2 cups sugar 

1 cup butter 

1 egg 

% cup of milk 

2 cups ground oatmeal (put thru 
the food chopper) 

2 cups flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 


Cream the butter and sugar, add the 
beaten egg and the milk, then the oat- 
meal and the flour, into which the bak- 
ing powder has been sifted. Roll thin 
and cut. Place ‘between each two 
cookies a filling made-by cooking one 
pound of chopped dates in one cup of 
water till tender. Then add one cup 
of sugar sifted with one tablespoon of 
flour and cook till thick. Use one tea- 
spoon of the filling for each cookie. 
Bake in a slow oven. These cookies 

Dare crisp and the filling makes them 
delicious. 
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Fruity Christmas i 


The fig cookies are a little more dif- 
ficult to make, but are equally as good 
as the date cookies. This recipe calls 
for: 


1 cup of lard and butter mixed 
2 cups of light brown sugar 

3 eges 

1 teaspoon of nutmeg 

¥% teaspoon of salt 

1 teaspoon of vanilla 

% cup of milk 

4 cups of flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 


Cream the fat and sugar, add the 
eggs, beat well and add the liquid. 
Mix the dry ingredients and add... Roll 
thin and cut one-half with cookie cut- 
ter and one-half with doughnut cutter 
the same size. Place a teaspoon of the 
fig mixture in the center of a cookie. 
Moisten edges with milk and add a 
second cookie. Press down the edges 


ingredients and bake thirty minutes in 
a moderate oven. Serve with whipped 
cream. 

» Apple compote has for its founda- 
tion red cinnamon- apples cored and 
cooked whole. Cool the apples, place 
each in a mold and fill the center with 
chopped nuts and dates. Pour over 
the apples gelatin made by using: 

2 tablespoons of gelatin 

% cup cold water 

1 cup boiling water 

1 cup of the red juice from the 

apples 
Sugar to taste 
Soak the gelatin in the cold water, 

add the sugar to the hot water.and 
juice and combine the two mixtures. 
This is a mild, simple dessert that 
lends color to the table and is espe- 
cially good if the first course happens 
to be rich and highly flavored. 











Fruit for the Christmas table. 


and bake in a moderate oven for 
twelve minutes. 
Fig filling: ~ 


1 cup of chopped figs 
1 cup of water 
i cup of sugar 
pe 2 teaspoons of lemon juice . ~ 
¥% teaspoon cinnamon 


Mix the figs and water and cook 
slowly for ten minutes. Add the rest 
of the ingredients and cook till it 
thickens. Cool and use. 

Date pudding is always in keeping 
with Christmas day. Here is a simple 
recipe that I like very much: 


4 eggs well beaten 
1% cups sugar 
y % cup flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
% teaspoon salt 
1 teaspeon vanilla 
1 cup chopped dates 
1 cup chopped nuts 


, Beat the eggs, add all the rest of the 


Instead of having rich candies for 
Christmas, why not try fruity candies? 
We have made candied grapefruit and 
like the flavor so much. Make a syrup 
of one cup of sugar and one cup of wa- 
ter. Add gently the contents of a 
small can of grapefruit, that has been 
drained. Simmer until the syrup is 
nearly gone, then remove the pieces 
from the syrup and roll in granulated 
sugar. 

You would like candied apples, too, 
I’m sure. The recipe from the Farm 
Cook and Rule Book is simple and de- 
licious: “Pare and core the apples 
and cut.in fourths. Make a syrup by 
boiling the water and the sugar three 
minutes. When the syrup is. boiling 
add the apples and simmer four min- 
utes. Remove from the stove and let 
stand over night in the syrup. The 
next morning simmer the apples in the 
syrup till tender, drain and roll in 
shredded cocoanut.” 
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The youngsters—yes, and even the — 


grown-ups—will love this recipe fop 


taffy apples: Remove the cores from 
red apples and fill the cavities with 
chopped nuts, dates and 


ing the apple. 
ing one cupful of white sugar, one cup. 
ful of brown sugar, one-half cup of 
water and one-half cup of vinegar to. ' 
gether, cook until the mixture cracks 
when a small portion is dropped into 
cold water. ' Dip the apples into this, 
making sure that they are coated 
thoroly. 

Raisins, nuts, figs and dates, ground 
and mixed to a paste, are delicious if 
rolled in shredded cocoanut or pow. 
dered sugar, or if dipped in sweet 
chocolate. 

There are so many ways to put that 
fruity flavor into your Christmas that 
I’m sure you'll all have it, and if you 
have a friend who would like a box of 


raising, — 
Fasten a small skewer to cach apple — 
to hold it with while dipping and eat. — 
Make a syrup by bojk — 


home food, why not fill a fruity fla ~ 


vored box for her Christmas?—FE. B. 
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Decorative Christmas 
Wrappings 


HERE are such attractive ways of 

wrapping Christmas gifts that 
there is no reason why any gift should 
look ordinary or commonplace. Per. 
haps the very easiest way to dress up 
the ordinary tissue paper that we have 
on hand is to marbleize it. 

Just take a large bread pan and cov- 
er the bottom with water. Shake two 
or three colors of paint, each mixed 
in turpentine, on the surface of the wa 
ter and stir until you have a wavy, rip 
ply design on the surface. 


It is interesting to stir the water — 


and watch the designs that form. 


When they seem just right, lay a piece ~ 


of the tissue down on the surface for 


a second, then lift it off and lay aside 


to dry. 

Of course, the secret of marbleizing 
your tissue paper lies in the selection 
of the right colors—and’the way you 
shake the paint on the water surface. 
It takes a very small amount of paint 
and turpentine-to cover the surface en- 
tirely, tho sometimes we want a bro 
ken surface. For instance, green and 
red paint marbleized onto white, paper 
are lovely and we would want the su 
face in this case to be well covered. 
If we were shaking silver paint on the 


surface to use on blue paper, we'd © 


want only a small amount of silver, 
since more of the blue would show. 
A combination that I-like is gold on 


silver, and black marbleized on the red — 


tissue. 

You can see how easily a very ordi 
nary piece of tissue may be quite 
dressed up by exercising a little 
thought and care. If you wish, 


was one that-I got a few years ago. 
Just blue tissue tied in silver, but of 
one side was a whole bevy of assorted 
silver stars. 


It makes all the difference in the | 
world to most folks just how the gifts - 
are wrapped—almost more than what — 
So this year, let’s spend 2 © 
little more thought and time working 


is inside. 


out interesting and individual Chris 


mas gift wrappings—even if we have 


to slight the gift just a bit. 
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you — 
may crush the paper before you lay it — 
“on the water surface. ‘The effect is of © 
a crackled paper of rough texture. A ~ 
package that I remember especially | 




















, P SN’T it strange the way we go over 





t 
a '2 and over our Christmas shopping 
rom. list, and check everybody off so care- 
vith fully; then at the last minute all of a 
ing. | sudden we remember Aunt Kate or 
ple ™ Cousin Martha, or some other far-away 
eat- (me relative or friend whom we’ve forgot- 
oi. |e ten entirely. And it’s just ten more 
Up days till Christmas—and, most tragic 
of of all, our shopping fund has long 
to. # since been exhausted. 
ckg ' When you find yourself in such a 
into - predicament, just sit down calmly and 
his, think of all the simple, attractive 
ted things that you can make for next to 
nothing, and from things that you 
und _ probably have in the house. 
s if _ If you sew, you’ve doubtless a lot of 
ow: ‘scraps of printed fabrics in the piece 
eet 


' bag. Then, why not make a pillow? I 








) - think the little patchwork pillows are 
» lovely and just as simple to make as 


' can be. Hunt up your old quilt block 
of ' patterns, the piece bag and your scis- . 
hat “sors, and steal away to the sewing 
ld machine for a busy hour. You’ll be so 
er. pleased with the result that you'll 
up want to keep the pillow yourself, and 
ve that’s the way to know that it will 

make an acceptable gift. 

OV: If you want to give a luncheon set 
wo that’s practical and attractive, try 
ed ' fraying out the edges of colored Jap- 
var »-anese crepe and then overcasting the 
ip. edge around the fringe. 

. Indian head in fast color is nice for 
‘er luncheon sets, too. I have a lovely 
m. z soft green one with an inch hem turned 
ce je «all the way around. My cloth just fits 
for ‘the table top and launders beautifully. 
de _ The homey. little kitchen hot-pan 
~ A lifters are always: acceptable, and 
ng ™ there are no end of attractive ways to 
on qm make them. The simplest and most 








_ effective ones are those made of gay 
_ little prints, bound in bright tape, and 
quilted on the machine in inch squares- 
with colored thread. Be sure to sew 


a little brass ring to each to hang: it 


'0- Be 

odo "up, or make a case for a set of three. 

er - Pack them with a little verse that 

mn says: 

2d. : 

he #& “For fear that your fingers 

id You’ll burn when you cook, 

1 oF I’m sending these holders 

v. To hang on a hook.” 

on : 

od @ If the children’s Christmas consists 
@ oof caps, mittens, shoes, or some other 

ji @ article that seems a little bit too prac- 


te _ tical for a gift, try filling a small, col- 
le @ orful box with raisins or other dried 
uu «fruits. Gaily painted spools attached 
it @ With heavy cord to the four corners of 
of mm the box make the sturdiest legs imag- 
' inable for an unknown animal. A long, 
‘slim spool at one end serves as a neck 
and then the last spool attached at 
Tight angles to the neck makes a head 
—and a puzzle to solve—name the 
animal! 

_ If the cord is all brought to the top 


re 











ts of the box it can be used as a handle 
at and tied to the Christmas tree. The 
Pe, Kiddies love to compare their animals 





“@nd then name them. That’s a real, 
Challenge to their imagination. 

You’d never recognize the humble 
kar box after it has gone thru the 
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evolutionary process of becoming a 
next-to-nothing Christmas gift. A 
friend of mine made the cleverest lit- 
tle letter holder from one to match a 
desk set. The top and the bottom of 
the cigar box were cut into three 
pieces, so that the second piece was an 
inch higher than the first piece and 
the third an inch higher than the sec- 
ond. The pieces were covered with a 
very small pattern wall paper, the 
edges being turned down neatly and 
the inside lined with the same mate- 
rial. Two inch-square strips of wood, 
the ‘same length as the other pieces, 
were covered and the three cigar box 
strips nailed to these blocks. 

The ends of the cigar box were used 
for a calendar pad, covered the same 
way. Everything was given a shellac 
coat to make it easier to Keep clean. 

If you don’t mind dabbling in paint, 
then a great many more things are 
possible. The same lowly cigar box 
may be converted into a gay, colorful 
box for handkerchiefs, gloves, or toilet 
articles. Be very careful in painting 
the boxes, that you have all the paper 
off before you put on the paint, or the 
surface will not be smooth. Give the 
box three coats of paint, sand paper- 
ing each time after it becomes thoroly 
dry, and then decorate the panels. I 
saw one that was painted a soft green, 
and lined on the inside with a lovely 
soft lavender. The lid had a futuristic 
panel done by cutting irregular trian- 
gles from colored advertisements and 
pasting them on inside the panel, hit 
or miss fashion. Then ‘it -was shel- 
lacked. The colors had been used that 
would blend with the lavender and 
green and the result was charming. 

If the friend happens.to be short of 
bath pads—and what housewife isn’t? 








—then try binding a small, oblong of 
heavy quilted table padding in bias 
tape. Sometiines a very ordinary gift 
becomes individual and attractive by 
clever wrapping and an accompanying 
verse. I’m suggesting: 


“Just hang me over 
The edge of the tub. 
tm nice to step on 
After you serub.” 


But write your own little jingles. 
It’s so much fun, and then: the gift 
becomes a part_of. you. 

If I suggest waste baskets, there’s 
just no place to stop. Of course, 
there’s always the smooth, round can 
that may be painted and then deco- 
rated with a silhouette or quaint old 
picture. Be very sure that. the colors 











tie in with the room into which the 


basket is to go. Remember, too, in 
painting, that the finished effect must 
be satin smooth, so paint and then 
sandpaper or steel wool the basket till 
you get the right finish. Sometimes 
two or three coats are necessary. 

A clever basket that I saw in the 
shops was made triangular in shape 
with two little blocks of wood added 
to make it stand. It was painted lav- 
ender with a blocked design in rose 
outlined in black, and it was so at- 
tractive. Of course, you’d have to be- 
come familiar with a hammer and saw 
to do it, or possibly the manual train- 
ing son would help. 

Even such homely articles as shoe 
trees and dress hangers, painted to 
match, are acceptable accessories. 

I saw such a sturdy little hat holder 
the other day. You'd never guess that 
it had its beginning in the ordinary 
door stop—the sort with one end 
smooth and rounded and the other 
with a screw that screws into the wall. 
This one screwed into one end of a 
smooth,. round stfck about twelve 
inehes high, which in turn was fast- 
ened to a round base. The clever thing 
about this hat holder was the. smiling 
face that had been painted on the door 
stop. The face could have been copied 
by any. amateur—just three straight 
lines for eyes, nose and mouth, and a 
heart shaped hair line around the face. 

Hand in hand with the little hat 
holder is the covered hat box—just 
any ordinary box that will hold a hat 
and “has a cover, papered and then 
shellaced to make it dust proof. They 
are so acceptable! 

We can always bind a scrap book 
or a portfolio and I believe everyone 
has some hobby when it comes to the 








clipping habit. If it isn’t recipes, it’s 
poems, jokes or pictures. A friend of 
mine made three writing portfolios 
from black sanitas for her college 
sons. The portfolios were 
enough to hold. theme paper, with a 
place for the pencil and pockets for 
the envelopes. 

And, speaking of the men folks, 
here’s a suggestion for father. (I find 
that the other members of the family 
use it, too.) “Try making a foot stool 
by inverting four long harness hooks 
and screwing them onto an oblong 
board. Pad the board and cover with 
@ piece of denim that has a plaited 
frill around the edge and hangs down 
about five or six inches. Everybody 
uses it. At’s ideal to pull up to the 
radio, or to have near the register. 
Of course, once more, we’ll have to 


large; 


Last Minute Gifts to Make 
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exercise our own ingenuity with ham- 
mer and saw (and screw driver this 
time), or else call on the son. 
Another thing that father will like 
is a crocheted pad for his chair. Use 
scrap yarn or silk stockings and cro- 
chet it to fit the chair seat. It can be 
made quite attractive—and certainly. 
it adds comfort to the chair. 
Incidentally, hooked or crocheted 
pads of silk are lovely for little table 
covers and need be only eight or ten 
inches in diameter. I. saw some of 


the most attractive hot pads for the 
table that were hooked of washabie 
materials in soft blue values. 

Shoe boxes are so convenient in the 
closet, and could be made quite eas- 
ily from an old orange crate. 

A boy wouldn’t care a lot about 





keeping his dresser drawers neatly— 
and yet he would be glad of a system 
that would make it possible to know 
just where each pair of his socks are, 
and to keep the dress pairs separate 
from the every-day pairs. Why not 
make a sock box, then, with little par- 
titions in, large enough to hold a dozen 
pair of socks and firm enough to stand 
up under the usage a boy would give 
it. You'll find that paper and shellac 
do wonders toward making a card-" 
board box firm, and a little jingle will 
make it mean more to the boy. 
He’d enjoy— 


- “Only an empty box, 


But in your dresser drawer 
"Twill take “care of your socks, 
So you'll know just where they are.” 


I sometimes think the last minute 
things are more fun than the things 
we’ve planned for months. At least, 
there’s no doubt about their being a 
challenge to our own ingenuity. Ev- 
ery woman likes that little contest of 
wits against a dollar—and who could 
resist that challenge of “something 
from nothing” by using our wits and 


hands? 
> 


Holiday time should bring cheer 
and gayety, but so often,it doesn’t. 

All the other eleven months of the 
year shrink into insignificance, com- 
pared to the December month. That 
is a month crowded with planning and 
joyous preparation. 

We used to sing a song in sthool— 
country school—that goes like this: 


“Merry, merry Christmas everywhere, 
Cheerily it ringeth thru the air, 
Christmas bells! 

Christmas trees! 

Christmas odors on the breeze! 
Merry, merry Christmas everywhere, 
Cheerily it ringeth thru the air.” 


S 


If we could only add to “cheerily” 
and “merrily” the “sweetness” of “Si- 
lent Night, Holy Night,” I think we’d 
have the true .Christmas feeling. Of 
course, “Christmas odors on the 


breeze” just belongs to Christmas. but 
let’s plan those odors with a thought 
to the work there is to be done. 
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MAN ALIVE! These are good! Sure enough farm pancakes! 
Butter-Nut is an all wheat, ready-to-mix pancake flour. But what 


a difference! Pancakes like you've never tasted before. A new rich, 
—and no such thing as failure. They're always good. 


And say! City folks go wild over Butter-Nut 
Pancakes just stirred up with water or common 
milk. But you folks on the farm, who can slip 
im some rich cream, good farm butter and an egg 
or two—well—you just want to have plenty on 
hand, that’s all. For the folks are going to be 
hard to fill up on Burtter-Nut pancake-mornings. 
Will you try them? 


We'll gladly send you a generous 
t sample — postpaid. Drop 


SAMPLE 
FRE E @ usa postcard or write your name 
= © and address onthe margin of the page. 


a oe orocers Everywhere _ 
Pancake Flour—i 

tter-Nut ia Pe tina in Economica) 
PAXTON & GALLAGHER CQ. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 














wheaty, nut-like flavor all their own. Quick and’ easy to make, too 































COTTON FLEECED 
UNDERWEAR 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


—makes warm friends in cold 
weather. 


Of fine cottdn construction with 
an extra heavy, soft inner fleece. 


The perfect cold weather choice 
for active men and boys who re- 
quire the added protection of 
exceptionally heavy and warm 
underwear. 

Made in union suits and two piece garments. Perfectly sized and 
tailored to fit without bulkiness. 

Ask your retailer to show you. these garments. 


UTICA KNITTING COMPANY 
350 BROADWAY NEW YORK CFFY 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





riginally by 


the quarterly reviews. 
issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is cop 


Except’ when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions 
» Lessous-are as they were made o: Henry Wallace, with suctt slight. ay occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson teat. This statement may not always apply to 


yrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repre- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 





of the Sabbath Schooi 
asm 
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The Birth of Jesus 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for December 23, 1928. Luke, 2:1- 
20. Printed, Luke, 2:8-20.) 


“And there were shepherds in the 
same country abiding in ‘the field, and 
keeping watch by night over their 
flock. (9) And an angel of the Lord 
stood by them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them: and 
they were sore afraid. (10) And the 
angel said unto them, Be not afraid; 
for behold, I bring you. good tidings 
of great .joy which shall be to all the 
people: (11) for there is born to. you 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
who is Christ the Lord. (12) And this 
is the sign unto you: Ye shall find 
a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
and Iying in a manger. (13) And sud- 
denly there was with the angel a mul? 
titude of the heavenly host praising 
God, and saying, 

a 


“Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace among men in 
whom he is well pleased. 


(15) And it came to pass, when the 
angels went away from them into 
heaven, the shepherds said one to an- 
other, Let us now go even unto Beth- 
lehem, and see this thing that.is come 
to pass, which the Lord hath made 
known unto us. (16) And they came 
with haste, and found both Mary and 
Joseph, and the babe lying in the man- 
ger. (17) And when they saw it, they 
made known concerning the saying 
which was spoken to them about this 
child. (18) And all that heard it won- 
dered at the things which were spoken 
unto them by the shepherds. (19) But 
Mary kept all these sayings, pondering 
them in her heart. (20) And the shep- 
herds returned,.glorifying and praising 
God for all the things that they had 
heard and seen, even as it was spoken 
unto them.” 





There lived in the little town of 
Nazareth a young Israelite named Jo- 
seph. Altho a carpentér, he traced his 
genealogy to: the royal family of David, 
in which no one had come into. promi- 
nence for five or six hundred years. 
He was betrothed, or, as we say, en- 
gaged, to a young maiden named Mary, 


of a priestly family, also tracing. on - 


one side to the house of David. Be- 
tween the engagement and marriage 
there was in those days, as now, an in- 


| terval of months and even years. An 


engagement, however, was considered 
as binding as a marriage. 

The family of Mary was deeply im- 
bued with a religious spirit. Her 
cousin Elizabeth was married to one 
of the priests who ministered by 
course in the temple. Her aunt Sa- 
lome and two or three of her cousins 
were afterwards among the most de- 
voted followers of Christ. They were 
of those that were “waiting for the 
consolation of Israel,” believing that 
the time was at hand for the appear- 
ance of the Messiah. 

To this maiden appeared an angel 
announcing to her that. she should be- 


: 
yas 
~ 


q 


come the mother of the Messiah, the 
Redeemer of the race, whom the proph- 
ets had long foretold should be born 
of a virgin of the family of David, and 
that this should be out of the natural 
order, as predicted, and by the power 
of the Holy Ghost. 
formed that her cousin Elizabeth, now 
well advanced in years, was: soon to be- 
come a mother. What. more natural, 
therefore, than that Mary should visit 
her cousin Elizabeth for three months, 
and talk over the wonderful and 
strange dealing of Ged with them. On 
‘her return,, when Joseph became in- 
formed of her condition, he “was mind- 
ed to put her away privily” (Matthew, 
1:18-21);; that is, to break the engage- 
ment, which the law as recorded in 
’ Deuteronomy, 24-I, permitted him to 
do, instead of having recourse, as he 
might have done, to the more severe 
law recorded in Deuteronomy, 22:23- 
24. As he thought over the matter, 
for he is destribed as a just man who 
does nothing without mature and con- 
scientious deliberation, am angel ap- 
peared unto him and informed him of 
the true state of the case; and for her 
protection from the- eriticism and def- 
amation inevitable im any country, he 
appears to have formally married: her 
and taken her to live separate under 
his protection in his own home. . 


A few months passed and Herod the 


from Rome to. take a census of the 
kingdom as a basis for future taxa- 
tion, which tax was finally levied ten 
years afterward when Cyrenius was 
governor over Syria. Flerod naturally 
followed the Jewish custom of enroll- 
ing the inhabitants by their tribes at 
their nativity or ancestral home. Jo- 
seph, being a descendant of David, 
would be required to go to the an- 
cestral home at Bethlehem for regis- 
try. And Mary went with him, a very 
natural thing considering all that the 
gossips of Nazareth had probably said 
and thought about her the last few 
months. 

The old town was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity, and there was no room 
anywhere except in’one of the caves 
with which the whole region abounds, 
and in which it was a common thing 
for the poorer travelers, as well as 


| their cattle, to find shelter and food; 
and here in the days following, when | 
the enrollment was going on (per- | 


haps a tedious process on account of 
the proving up of the genealogies), 
was born Jesus the Christ. 

What more natural than that on the 
occasion of an event of such over- 
whelming importance to the human 
race, there should be a celebration of 
the same quite out of nature’s ordi- 
nary way? In the neighborhood, shep- 
herds were herding their flocks by 


for the sacrifices at Jerusalem, only 
six miles away, and to these appeared 
in the starlit night a messenger of Je- 
hovah and a bright light, which from 
the time of Moses had guided the peo- 


ble over the cherubim in the Holy of 





Holies in the temple when the sacri- 
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She was also in- 


king arranged to comply with orders ‘| 


night, possibly those kept especially © 


ple in their wanderings, and was visi-, 
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New Universal! 
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fices were offered; and they were 
“sore afraid,” as was Moses when he 
first saw the same symbol, and as was 
the youthful Isaiah at his first vision 
in the temple.® 

And this was the message: “Be not 
afraid; for behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to 
all the people: for there is born to 
you this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, who is Christ the Lord. And 
this is the sign unto you: Ye shall 
find a babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, and lying in a manger.” Fol- 
lowing this came a burst of song, not 
from the angel, but from the great 
multitudé of the heavenly host, the 
choir of the sanctuary above, and this 
was their song: “Glory to God in the 
highest; and on earth peace among 
men in whom he is well pleased.” 
Praise to God in the heavens, and on 
earth peace, or the reconciliation of 
God and man. And the shepherds 
went and saw. The philosophers came 
afterwards, saw, worshiped, and gave 
the choicest gifts which they had time 
to prepare in advance. 

The simplicity and beauty of this 
story has charmed childhood and man- 
hood for nineteen hundred years. We 
may be entranced by its beauty, but 
we should also be vitally interested in 
its truth. For the whole system of re- 
ligion rests on the incarnation of 
Christ. To the Christian to whom the 
church has been the sanctuary from 
Childhood even to this hour, intimately 
associated with all that has been sa- 
cred in the home, it is not necessary 
to say a word. He has seen and felt in 
all these years the vital power of the 
teachings of the Man of Nazareth, and 
he has perhaps not’ cared to examine 
critically the foundations on which the 
sanctuary has been reared. 

We would like to say a word to those 
who have been reared in another at- 
mosphere, and who have doubts as to 
the life of Jesus of Nazareth and the 
very foundations of the Christian re- 
ligion. We ask them to note that; su- 


pernatural as these evidences were | 


beyond doubt, those most deeply inter- 


ested and closest in the transaction | 


believed most thoroly in their reality. 


What sort of a conviction of the Im- 


maculate conception, as described in 
the Gospel, could have sustained Mary 
in that storm of suspicion, censure, 
scorn, ignominy, reproach and shame, 
that burst upon her during the few 
months previous to the birth of Christ? 


Evidently she believed~in the miracu- [ 


lous conception. 

Joseph believed in it as thoroly as 
she, else he would never have taken 
Mary to his own home in the face of 
the scorn of his own friends, and the 
accusations and charges which touch 
man’s honor -at the tenderest point. 
Luke, the disciple, has given us the 
only systematic and carefully prepared 


account of the life of Christ, and he 


evidently believed it «Luke, 1:1-4); 
and unnumbered millions from that 
ddy to this have believed it on far dif- 
ferent grounds, mainly because the life 
of Christ that followed is in perfect 
keeping with the manner of-His birth. 
Had the life of Christ been any other 
that can be imagined except what it 
actually was, we should be justified in 
saying that these good people were 
honest but mistaken; but when we 
come to analyze that life—and the 
more closely we analyze it—the better 
we begin to see, and see more clearly 
every year of our lives, that an origin 
and birth just such as is here de- 
scribed should have been expected; 
and particularly as the incarnation of 
Christ, the -Saviour of men, and His 
birth of a virgin, is that which the 
prophets of Israel had long foretold. 
More than that, heathen sages who 
had thought out the only possible way 











{ VORTEX OWNPOWER | 


‘Haag Washers are bought by 
housewives who have learned 
that there is a difference! 


There is a vast difference in the quality and construction of the 
many washing machines now being offered to the American 
public. It will pay you to use great care in selecting a washer 
—otherwise you may be greatly disappointed. 

When you buy a Haag Vortex (either gasoline or electric model) 
you can have full confidence that you are getting the best. You take 
no chance, no gamble. For Haag washing machines are built 





THE WASHER 

Washes 6o Ibs. of clothes in 4 to 7 
minutes without soaking, boiling 
or hand rubbing. 

Washes with F complete safety. 

Double (armored) tub keeps 
water hot; also adds to sstre: 
and makes washer dent-proof. 

Heavy copper tub, nickel line 
resists Corrosion, warping an 
blistering. 
Gobety wringer has soft rubber 
rolls which do not crush buttons. 
Machine cut gears; graphit 
oil-less bronze bushings; ste 
worm; ball-bearing shaft drive. 


THE MOTOR 
Built-in, 4-cycle, air-cooled Bri " 
& Stratton gasoline engine. R 
able, ergels e-free, powerful ond 
economical. 

Does not require prepmiosion 
of gasoline and oil ses 20% 
less gasoline. 

Starts easily, quickly and surely. 

No batteries 3 switches needed. P 
Does not leak oil. 

















HAAG BROTHERS COMPANY, PEORIA, ILL. 
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to meet a standard of quality— 
never a price: The price is de- 
termined after it is found what 
that washer costs to build. In 
this way no quality is sacrificed; 
efficient performance is not in- 
terfered with. That is why Haag 
washers give a lifetime of care- 
free service, the quality of which 
is second to none. © 

Ask your dealer to demon- 
Strate, in your own home, the 
numerous features which are re- 
sponsible for that difference. Haag 
washers cost no more than other 
standard makes. Insist on genuine 
Haag quality. 














The best of the catch—packed in paper lined, 
wire bound boxes, 100 pounds shipping weight, 
cont. 85 Ibs. net wt. of fish. Shipped immediately. 
24-hour service. 


hon § every order new 96-page postpe 
—approved by Good Hous 
oar Institute. 
Try this SPECIAL SAMPLE “Sh 
1 pounds Flounders 00 
15 pounds Ocean Pike 


25 pounds Herring. All choice fish a. 
Or will ship double this amount for 


PICKEREL frececa and tiendices 


Shipped from Minneapolis or Duluth, Minn., 
these prices, For quick service order from ‘ad. 
vertisement. Add 50c per box if you want ship- 
ments made from Mason City, Iowa, branch. 
Write for complete illustrated catalog today. 


A. S. JOHNSON FISH CO. 
MASON CITY, IA. 


COLDS 


Grippe— Fila: 
Take no chances with a cold! Take 
HILL’S CASCARA-QUININE and stop 
itinaday! HILL’S combines the four 
necessary helps in one: 1—Breaks up 


the cold, 2—C the fever, 3—Opens 
the bowels, 4—Tones the system. 


HILL’S 
CASCARA-QUININE 
In the RED BOX, All Draggists 
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The famous Gulf Coast Re- 
sort with.its Indian Summer 
weather: Enjoy it! Get 
away from the ice and snow. 
Come to beautiful palm cov- 
ered Treasure Isle. Rest or 
play. Your favorite outdoor 
sport is here. Golf excellent. 
Come! Rates. from almost 
everywhere. Send for 
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hundreds of thousends of dollars for poul- 
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M. M. Johnson Company, Clay Center, Neb. 


SURE HATCH 


LC) Sexe ttc hice 


onally high production—hatch your 
pee, — ——s chicks at smallest cost 
imaginable—no loss or stunting from ship- 
ping. Machine has 27-year-long successful 
record—thousands in use—100 to 900 egg 
sizes. Double redwood case; copper hot water 
heating: system; chick tray. Complete fixtures, 
with moisture gauge and automatic care 
ing tray. Full instructions and U Sam 
Poultry Book with each machine. 


Write 
teday for Free Book on 


SURE HATCH EINCUBATOR CO. 
Box59, Fremont, Nebr. 
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> Free eee. Great Poultry Manual. 
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in which a sinful race could be re- 
deemed had come to the same conclu- 
sion, namely, that He who would save 
or whom the Jews called 
Christ, must be cut off from that fatal 


| inheritance of evil which had blighted 
' all character from Cain to the latest 


| born. 


They felt that there must be, so 


| to speak, .a new -stock, a new head, 
' hence the supposed incarnation of In- 


dia and China. Their savorias, like 
the real. Saviour, have been. believed 
by their disciples to be virgin-born. 
And, the: life of Jesus t!:at follows dif- 
fers, as all who study it may clearly 
see, from the lives of earth’s best and 
noblest as widely as does His birth 
from theirs. 

The crowning and conclusive proof 


| of the supernatural origin of Jesus of 


Nazareth to those who do not as-yet 


| Believe in the inspiration ef the Scrip- 
' tures is furnished by the life that He 





Johnson’slow factory-to-you prices save | 


| itself. 


| mately 


lived on the earth. Assuming only 
what is now conceded by all scholars, 
that the record of that life is credible 
history, even from the standpoint 
which does not assume the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, the life that He ac- 
tually lived, and which He must have 
lived, or else it could not have been 
deseribed by four independent histo- 
rians, is the more incredible to the 
man who does not accept the miracu- 
lous than the miraculous conception 
. In other words, it is easier to 
believe that Christ was born as the 
Gospel states, and that He was what 
He said He was, the Son of God, than 
to believe that im an obscure corner of 
Judea there grew up a man with no 


advantages of birth, wealth, and cul- | 


ture that has by His: unaided power so 
revolutionized human life that no man 
will at this day consent to own prop- 
erty or live in a city where His wor- 
ship is not a-prominent feature of the 
life of the people, and ‘in which the 
laws are not admifistered approxi- 
according to His teachings. 





| 


| 





The life of Jesus of Nazareth furnishes 
in itself the’ most conclugive proof of 
His supernatural origin and of the 
overwhelming significance of His 


birth. 
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Straw Lofts Help Poultry 
Houses 

The straw loft is one of the most 
recent and perhaps most valuable de- 
velopments in poultry house construc- 
tion, and a matter to which every 
poultry raiser should give careful con- 
sideration when planning a new or a 
remodeled: poultry house. At practi- 
cally no, additional cost it keeps the 
house several degrees warmer in win- 
ter and cooler in summer, and also: is 


one of the most effective methods of 
keeping down moisture and frost on 
walls and ceiling. Many of the agri- 
cultural colleges are conducting tests 
of this along with other types; and 


| while these tests are*not complete, 





most of the college authorities are 
agreed that the straw loft poultry 
house is one of the most satisfactory 
and effective types the farmer cam 
build. 

The straw loft poultry house may 
be: almost any width desired, but from 
sixteen to twenty feet is the usual 
width. The length may be whatever is 
necessary to accommodate the: desired 
flock. Small breeds, such as Leghorns 
and Anconas, require three square: 
feet of floor space for each bird; mid- 
dle sizes, such as Reds, Rocks and 
Wyandottes, need four square feet; 
and large breeds, such as Orpingtons, 
Giants and Brahmas, should have: four 
and one-half square feet each. Long 
houses should be divided by solid par- 
titions into units about twenty to 
twenty-four feet long, large enough to 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” 


by Thornton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Why Jerry Muskrat Builds His House 
in the Water 


In‘ the long ago, when the dry land be- 


| gan to appear, some of the little animals 





‘she. made up her mind that he 


seemed to prefer it much more than the 
water, so Old Mother Nature said they 
should no longer be able to live in the 
water, even if they wanted to, altho they 
were still able to swim a little so long 
as they kept their heads out of the water. 
Grandfather Frog is telling Peter Rabbit 
and Johnny Chuck about it. 


“Now there were a few animals, of 
whom old Mr. Muskrat, the grandfather a 
thousand times removed of Jerry Musk- 
rat, was one, who learned to walk and 
run on the dry land, but who still loved 
the water,’”’ continued Grandfather Frog. 
“One day Old Mother Nature found Mr. 
Muskrat sitting on a rock, looking very 
mournful. 

“What's the matter, Mr. 
she asked. 

“Mr. Muskrat looked very, very much 
ashamed, as he finally owned up that he 
was envious of his cousins and some of 
the other animals, beeause they had such 
fine houses on the land. 

*“ “Then why don’t you build you a fine 
house on the land?” asked Old Mother 
Nature. 

‘Mr. Muskrat hesitated. ‘I—I—love the 
water too well to want to stay on land all 
the time,’ said he, ‘and—and—well, I was 
put in the water in the first place, and I 
ought to be contented with what I have 
got and make the best of it." 

“Old Mother Nature was so pleased 
with Mr. Muskrat’s reply that right away 
should 


Muskrat?’ 


e 


of 








‘with his 


a finer house than any of the 
qthers, so she took him over to a quiet 
little pool, where the water was not too 
deep, and she showed him how to build 
a wonderful house of mud and rushes 
and twigs, with a nice, warm bedroom 
lined with grass above the water, and 
an entrance down under the water, so 
that no one except those who still lived 
most of the time in the water could pos- 
sibly get into it. 

“None of his friends on the land had 
such a big, fine house, and Mr.. Muskrat 
was very, very proud of it. But with 
all of his pride he never forgot that it 
was a reward for trying to be content 
surroundings and making the 
best of them. 

“So from that long, long ago day to 
this, the Muskrats have always built 
their houses in the water, and they have 
been among the most industrious, con- 
tented and happy of all the animals. 
And that is why Jerry Muskrat has built 
that fine house in the Smiling Pool and 
has so few enemies,” concluded Grand- 
father Frog. 

Peter Rabbit drew a very long breath, 
a breath which was almost a sigh “TI 
almost wish my grandfather a thousand 
times removed had been content to stay 
in the water, too,” he said. 

“Chug-a-rum!”’ retorted Grandfather 
Frog, with a frown. “If he had, you 
wouldn’t have the dear Old Briar-Patch 
now, Be content with what you've got, 
Peter Rabbit.” 

“T think I will,”’ said Peter. 

(Next week we will hear about Old Man 
Coyote and why he has many voices, 


have 
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accommodate from 100 to 150 birds, to 
be handled as separate units. 


equal double slope, gambrel, or round, 
as suits the builder’s wishes. 

The important thing is the straw 
loft. Joists: or nailers are put across 
about six and one-half feet above the 
floor, and underneath these are wired 
frames of 2x2-inch material covereg 
with two-inch wire netting stretched 
tightly and stapled. A good size frame 
for handling is about 4£10 feet, altho 
this. will.depend somewhat on the 
width of the house. Sometimes: woven 
fencing is stretched directly on the 
ceiling joists, or loose strips may sim- 
ply be laid across, but the leose frames 
are. the most convenient, as they en- 
able one to: fill the loft by sections, 
working from the floor: 

The frames should then be covered 
with two to two: and one-half feet of 
loose straw, oats straw being prefer. 
able because it seems to pack better 
and: to have better absorbing quali 
ties, but other kinds will give satis- 
faetory service. If the frames come 
fairly close to the roof at the sides, the 
straw should be packed im solidly to 
the roof, until it is possible nearer 
the middle to get the proper thickness 
of two to two and one-half feet. The 
entire loft should never be completely 
filled with straw at the peak, but space 
left between the ridge and the straw 
so the air cam cireulate freely above 
the straw. The straw should be 
changed at least once every two years 
to guard against dust and dirt and 
mites, altho some poultry raisers do 
not change oftener than once in five 
years if the straw seems clean and 
free from mites. Not mueh trouble 
will be experienced with mites, how- 
ever, if the walls, ceilings, roests, nests 
and dropping boards are sprayed or 
painted with some- standard disinfee- 
tamt every spring and fall. 

The side wall construction for the 
straw loft house does not differ from 
that of any good type. They should 
be tight to prevent draft as durable 
as possible and of material that will 
give as much insulation as possible 
against heat and cold. More windows 
are needed than are ordinarily pro- 
vided, a good rule being one square 
foot of window space to each six 
square feet of floor space. The south 
side is often made a continuous row of 
windows, either ef glass or glass sub- 
stitute. Sashes covered. with glass sub- 
stitute should be taken off with the 
approach of warm weather and stored 
away-from the direet rays of the sun 
to avoid disintegration of the material. 
Windows. are also desirable in the 
north side under the dropping boards 
to light the litter and prevent its all 
being seratched towards the dropping 
boards. These back windows should 
be well fitted, but should be opened im 
hot weather to give better circulation 
of air om the floor. 

Seme arrangement must be made for 
securing circulation of the air above 
the straw loft, usually by means of @ 
louvered or slatted openings in the 
gables just above the level of the 
straw. Isome cases commercial ven- 
tilators are also put at intervals-on the 
roof along the ridge. This and open- 
ing the south windows at-the top usu- 
ally gives all the ventilation necessary 
to keep the walls and eeiling free from 
dampness, due to the moisture in the 
fowls’ breath and droppings, and at 
the-same time keep the temperature 
several degrees higher in cold weath- 
er. Experiments at the agricultural 
colleges indicate that the proper con- 
trol of the temperature and moisture 
are the important factors in poultry 
house ventilation, and the straw loft 
house meets these requirements in 2 
very satisfactory way. 

Almost any type of poultry house 
can be remodeled into a straw loft 
type by following the above sugges- 


_ tions and the bulletins and. plans which 


can be secured from the agricultural 
colleges, and if trouble has been had 
from cold and damp houses, this may 
prove the easiest way of remedying 
the trouble. 


The © 
roof may be of single slope, gable, un-. 
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_ shelled eggs. 
-more mineral feed in proportion to 


' This is only natural as the egg shell 
of the bird requires considerable min- 
 eaused by a lack of minerals. 
_ sunshine may be the cause of thin 
+ of shell 


_. that no poultryman can afford to go 


| times. 


Pe ‘necessary mineral. 
- ing hen will consume about three and 
‘one-half pounds of shell making min- 
~ eral in a year. 





a sary, may be kept before the flock at 


' which is necessary at all times. It, 
"~~ however, is best fed in the mash. 


_. feed should be made available for the 
' flock at all times of the year. 
farmers keep the hens fenced off from 





- liberal supply of green feed increases 
-  €gg production and helps to keep the 


- ing hen will not-keep in good condition 








alfalfa pasture, green feed should be 










‘Cut, leafy part rather than the portion 





a bof be fed in a trough or mixed with 
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“Minerals for Your Poultry 


Don’t Run Any Risk of Getting Soft Shelled Eggs 


By J.G. HALPIN and F.J.HOLT # 


NSTEAD of being considered an in- | 

cidental feed, which can be supplied 
now and then, minerals—materials 
needed for building bones and egg 
shells—are now regarded as necessary 
for profitable egg production as any 
part of the ration. An abundant sup- 
ply of the right kind of mineral feed is 
absolutely necessary. 

It is a common practice on many 
farms to neglect~feeding oyster shell 
or other forms of shell-making mate- 
yial unless the hens are laying soft- 
In reality, birds need 


their total feed requirements. than 
most other classes-of farm animals. 


consists largely of mineral matter in 
the form of calcium, and the skeleton 


eral matter for Constant repairs. 

Soft-shelled eggs are not necessarily | 
Over- 
erowding on the roost or a lack of 


shells. However, if minerals are lack- 
ing the hen will limit the number of 
eggs in exact proportion to the amount 
aterial she receives. 

Mineral feeds are low in price, so 
without them. They should be kept 
in a hopper before the flock at all 


Use More Than One Kind of Grit 

Hens should have access to more 
than one kind of grit. Besides oyster 
shell, another good mineral is lime 
rock grit which may be fed in the 
same hopper with oyster shell. Dry 
bone in proper size is also a desirable 
feed but it should not be depended 
upon as the sole source of minerals. 
Coarse oyster shell is also superior to 
finely pulverized grit. A mixture of 
oyster shell, lime rock and dry bone 
“proved very effective in furnishing the 
The average lay- 


Charcoal, altho not entirely neces- 
all times. 

Salt is another important mineral 

Hens are pasture animals, and green. 
Some 


good pasture. This is unfortunate as a 


flock in good health.. A heavily lay- 


Unless her bowels work regularly. 
Green feed is a good laxative. 
When the flock is not on grass or 


Supplied daily in the form of sprouted 
®ats, root crops or perhaps silage. Sil- 
age is a good feed, after the hens. bé- 
ome accustomed to it. In feeding it, 
One should aim to pick out the finely 


t consists largely of corn. Silage 





mash. 


For winter and _ spring 
feed. ‘They are particularly good if 
the oats are placed in the sun so that 
the sprouts become green. Green 
sprouts add color to the yolks of eggs, 
which is desirable as it is commonly 
thought that eggs with dark yolks are 
richer in vitamins. 

Oats ‘may be sprouted on the farm 
with a small amount of trouble. Emp- 
ty lard tubs or large wooden pails are 
generally used. 

In actual practice a small quantity 


“of oats is soaked in a pail for twelve 


hours, after which the water is drained 
and the oats are poured into,a second 
pail. They are then covered with 
warm water for a few minutes, stirred 
and then drained by removing the 
plug. The pails should be kept in a 
warm place and covered with a wet 
cloth. Moved this way from one pail 
to another the oats will be ready for 
feeding in about five days. At this 
time the oats will be an inch or more 
in length. 

The best time for feeding green oats 
is at noon. Sprouted oats or silage 
may be mixed with the mash.  Ruta- 
bagas, mangels or other roots may be 
stuck in spikes on the wall, and cab- 
bage may be hung from a string sus- 
pended from the ceiling. 

Alfalfa is the most valuable winter 
green feed. It was formerly prized 
because of its protein content, but now 
it is regarded of special importance 
because of its minerals and vitamins. 


Save All Alfalfa Chaff 


Chaff on’ the barn floor should be 
scooped up and put in hen house so 
the birds can help themselves. Many 
successful poultrymen make it a prac- 
tice to gather the chaff from the floor 
during the summer when hay is put in 
the mows, placing it in gunny sacks, 
so that it can be fed during the winter 
months. 

However, when neither clover nor 
alfalfa chaff is available, it will often 
pay to buy baled alfalfa hay and feed 
the hens all they will eat. The birds 
will eat only the leaves. On farms 
where neither the hay nor the chaff 
is used, alfalfa meal of the very high- 
est grade may be added to the mash. 

Don’t buy coarse alfalfa feeds for 
the hens, as this consists of a large 
amount of stems which the fowl can 
not use. Alfalfa feed is not desirable 


for this reason. Alfalfa leaf meal, on. 


the other hand, which consists of the 
leaves of the plant, makes an excel- 
lent poultry feed. In feeding dry clo- 
ver or alfalfa, it is essential that it be 
green in color. Bleached alfalfa leaves 
have lost their value for poultry feed- 
ing. 

Eggs are about 65 per cent water. 
This shows at once the need of water 
for the laying flock. Unless hens are 
given all the milk they can drink, 
fresh water should be accessible at all 
times, and even then water may be 
found desirable. It is especially im- 
portant that the laying stock have wa- 
ter to drink as soon as they come off 
the roost in the morning and again 
just before going to roost at night. 


feeding, 
| sprouted oats make a splendid green 


Highly concentrated 


more eggs per h en 





OW much actual feeding value is there in the animal 
protein you use? 

Swift’s Meat Scraps go farther, do more, because they are 
highly concentrated. Each pound contains a maximum ~ 
amount of digestible protein from meat. 

Rapid growth of fowls and a fine increase in egg produc- 
tion come from feeding meat scraps of the right quality. 

More poultrymen use Swift’s than any other animal pro- 
tein feed. They know that Swift & Company’s large supplies 
of fresh meat, handled under Government inspection, assure 
uniform high quality. 

You can obtain Swift’s Meat Scraps from your local feed 
dealer. If you don’t know his name, write Swift & Company, 
Department L-1, and address the office nearest you: 


South Omaha, Neb. 

Sioux City, Iowa 

North Portland, Ore. 

Moultrie, Ga. 

National Stock Yards, Il. 
Harrison Station, Newark, N. J. 


Chicago, Ill. 

Kansas City, Kan. 
South St. Paul, Minn. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
Denver, Colo. 

South St. Joseph, Mo. 


SWIET’S 
Meat Scraps 


MORE EGGS HEN 








your buying from firms advertising in 
Safety First ~. beasrecesess FARMER. If you do not find 
mn WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 
want to buy now, just let us wae what you want and we will be glad to 


give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 
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are Health Houses 


OU can change your pour» poweee into into lers to store up oneray = and vitality for 

HEALTH houses immedia os Sie season. Cel- lass soon pays 
ing Cel-O-Glass wane wr. — oor uied ts glass for itself in increased health and additional 
- soiled curtains, Cel- lass is the well- egg profits. 


Use. Cel-O-Glass for Health 
Put it in the entire south side of oe houses 
Passes d Install it in a vertical 








Ultra-Violet Sunlight Aids 
Winter Health 


Your chickens need ultra-violet rays in winter 
just as much A they do in Roy ak oe 


rays keep health 
Production ection ond bilign tT Tony on onatin anrod oducts, Inc inc’ a aeraeeee. et tore Ne 
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What do you 


want from 
your cows? 


Essential minerals in 
just the right form and 
proportion—and mo- 
lasses in dry form— 
are contained in this 
feed. Palatable, digest- 
ible, and profitable! 





NONDITION in. your herd? High milk yields? Depend. 
able reproduction? A bankable surplus? PROFITS? 


Whatever you want in your feeds, if your wants are fair, 
Quaker feeds will fully meet and fully satisfy those de- 


mands. 


CONDITION —Fifteen of the best herds at the New York State 

Fair were fitted on Quaker feeds. Prize winners put im show 

shape. There is your answer. Quaker feeds produce and main- 

tain. beautiful condition. 

PRODUCTION—S. D. Wicks of Syracuse, New York, heads the 
* Cow Testing Association with his pure bred Jerseys by following 


‘the Quaker Way, feeding Quaker feeds.. How cam one do better? — 
REPRODUCTION-— Follows good — good production, 


throughout the year. 


PROFITS—Ask your feed dealer for prices on Quaker feeds, 
the dependable, productive quality feeds. 


See the Quaker Dealer near you. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher Feed 


Just the feed for combining with Quaker (16%) or Quaker 
Big Q (20%), or Quaker Boss (24%), or any high protein 
concentrate. Sugared Schumacher is a choice feed for young 
or dry stock; an entire grain ration for horses, and a splendid 
fattening ration for steers, lambs and swine.” 


Made by THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 























HALL I continue to grow oats, in 
spite of the fact that they are be- 
ing grown at less than the eost of 
production, is a question that many 
corn belt farmers are asking them- 
selves. The problem of profitably util- 
izing the oats crop has become more 
acute with the reduced demand for the 
product as a horse feed. Yet in spite 
of the lack of profits the farmer will 
probably continue to grow about the 
usual acreage of oats because of the 
adaptability of the crop to the corn 
belt rotation. 

In recent years considerable atten- 
tion has been paid to oats as a hog 
feed. As the greatest demand for feed 
is for growing and fattening pigs, the 
possibility of utilizing the crop in 
that connection was first given con- 
sideration. Attempts to replace the 
corn entirely with oats have resulted 
in failure.. Oats, in addition to con- 
taining less digestible matter than 
corn, are very bulky and extremely 
high in erude fiber. Experimental 
evidenee shows very definitely that 


Feeding Hogs Whole Oats 


Oats May Replace Part of Corn in Ration 
By RA.SMITH * 


cents of each 100 pounds gain is found. 
Oats in this lot has a value of 1.4 cents 
per pound. 

When lot 3, which received ground 
oats, is considered, there is quite a 
different story. The daily gain is prac- 


tically identical with the tankage lot — 


while more feed was required to make 
the gain. Forty-six pounds of oats re- 
Placed 17 pounds of corn, but failed to 
save any tankage as 3 pounds more 
was: needed for each 100 pounds of 
gain when eompared to lot 1. The 
ground oats in lot 3 have a value of 
only .17 cents per pound. 

When the two lots are averaged 
and compared to the tankage lot the 
oats have a value of .7 cent per pound. 
There is, however, a greater daily 
gain, altho this advantage is very 
small. 


It can be noticed that the chief 


value of oats lies in the saving in corn 
rather than tankage. These data, tho 
rather conflicting, indicate that oats 
have about 70 per cent the value of 
corn when compared on a pound ba- 



































oats can not make up a very large | sis. There appears to be an urgent 
Lot No.1 Lot No.2 Lot No. 3 
Ration 
Corn Corn 
Corn Tankage Tankage 
Tankage Whole Oats Ground Oats 
DR OT OF PUIG. oc. sd.ccccccsccccccvectscessevees 20 20 20 « 
Days: on experiment ....................cccceeeeee 126 126 126 
Average initial weight, pounds........... 54 54 54 
Average final. weight, pounds ............ 205. 215 207 
Average daily gain, pounds ............... 1.20 1.27 1.21 
Average daily ration, pounds— 
SARE dO ENE ANNE He easly ee Pa 4.53 4.41 . 4.39 
II is sisc cc dasiscsicncvcaieus Soskoebavsen seta 62 59 .67 
QUIS Siciiiciiai Seb itetceniainaemtaks. of BE, 46 56 
PEAS soci: cei ultaeicacemaieran 5.15. 5.46 5.62 
Feed per 100 pounds of gain, pounds— : 
LF Sapa label Abeta diay: Stay ae Pee N 379 347 362 
NIE an cnc Siscessesi cstccing cosdmsiesiaaees 52 46 55 
II soe seed es wiospccasa obs onmcbosepnangauioen, >. une 36 46 
Tote 2c. 431 429 463 
Cost of feed per 100 pounds of gain $5.35. $5.21 $5.73 











part. of the ratien, altho further work 
is needed to determine the amount 
that can profitably be fed as well as 
the method of feeding. 


Self-Feeding Oats 


Some work done at the Illinois. ex- 
periment station indicates that a lim- 
ited amount of oats may be utilized’ by 
feeding them free choice along with 
corm and a@ suitable protein supple- 
ment. The table gives the results ob- 
tained in an experiment in dry lot 
feeding in which three lots containing 
twenty pigs each were fed for 106 
days. Lot No. 1 was the check lot of 
corn and tankage; lots No. 2 and 3 
received whole oats and ground oats, 
respectively, along with the basic ra- 
tion of corn and tankage. 

When the lots receiving oats are 
compared with the corn and tankage 
lot the results are Somewhat inconsist- 
ent. Lot 2, which received whole oats, 
made a greater daily gain, while the 
feed required to make the gain was 
practically the same. In this lot 36 
pounds of oats replaced 32 pounds of 
corn and 6 pounds of tankage. With 
corn and oats at a cent a pound, and 
tankage at $60 a ton, a saving of 14 





need for further experimental work to 
determine the best method for feeding 


oats. 
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Will Beef Values Help| 
Dairying? 


" Usually the man who wishes other 
men success and then aids them in 
securing that success, reaps most in 
the end. That is somewhat the situa- 
tion in which the dairyman in Iowa 
finds himself in relation to the im- 
proved values in beef cattle. 

There are undoubtedly a large num- 
ber of men in this section of the coun- 
try that are milking cows today who 
were raising calves ten years ago be- 
fore the severe slump came in beef 
cattle values. The question now arises, 
whether the return of better values for 
steers will not influence.a large num- 
ber of these men to return to the rais- 
ing of baby beef. A further question 


| also comes: up, as to whether or not 


this will be a benefit to the dairy in- 
dustry. 

Im most respects we feel that the im- 
provement in beef eattle values will 
aid the dairy market by lessening the 
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jination of a great many men to fur- 
ther increase the production of dairy 
: ucts. If dairying increases to the 
point where we no longer need to im- 
port dairy products: in order to supply 
the needs of the country, we can ex- 
pect materially lower prices. 

There may be some harm arise in 


some communities where people have | 


planned a new creamery or similar 
outlet for dairy products on the basis 
of a continued increase in the produc- 
tion of dairy products. Such commu- 
nities may suffer thru lack of-volume 
in operating their creamery or dairy 
plant. However, it is more likely that 





a competitive enterprise like beef pro- | 


duction will tend to hold dairy produc- 
tion in check and thereby help main- 
tain more satisfactory dairy prices. 


e 


Are Milking Machines 
Satisfactory 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“tT am planning on installing a milk- 
ing machine. I would like to hear 
from you as to whether they give sat- 
isfactory service. Will cows dry up 
sooner than when they are milked by 
hand?” 

Milking machines are perfected to- 
day so that producers with reasonably 
large herds of cows are finding them 
entirely satisfactory. Dairymen with 


half as much tuberculosis is found as 
was the case a few years ago before 
the eradication work started. 


3 


Feed Does Not Influence 
the Test 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“What is a ggod feed to give to my 
milk cows to make them give richer 
milk? I am feeding ground corn and 
oats, and alfalfa hay.” 

The kind of feed which is furnished 
a cow will not influence the percent- 


age of fat in the milk to any marked 
extent. Some experiments have shown 
that soybeans have a tendency to in- 
crease the fat content, at least for a 
limited time. From a practical stand- 
point it is not possible to influence 
the percentage of fat in milk. 

Good, liberal feeding will increase 


| the total amount of milk produced by 


small herds are also finding them sat- | 
isfactory in so far as milkinig is con- | 


cerned, but with only a few cows, the 
benefit from a standpoint of saving 
labor is not so marked. 


Our subscriber might find that some | 


of the older cows in the herd would 
not immediately respond to the milk- 
ing machine, as it would be new to 
them. However, they will soon be- 
come accustomed to it and the great 
majority will give as much milk as 
with the ordinary run of milkers. 
Heifers will break in with the milking 


a cow and thereby increase the total 
amount of fat produced. Ground corn 
and oats for concentrates and alfalfa 
hay for roughness would make an ex- 
cellent ration if fed in liberal quan- 
tities. Cows that are heavy milkers 
should receive small quantities of lin- 
seed meal or cottonseed meal in addi- 
tion in order to furnish sufficient pro- 


tein. 
S 


Corn and Cob Meal vs. 
Corn Meal 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like to know which is the 
best feed for dairy cows, ground corn 
and cob meal or corn that is shelled 
and ground. Both will be mixed with 


| ground oats.” 


| is 


machine easier than with the average | 


milker. 

Cows should always be stripped by 
hand after the milking machine is 
moved to-the next cow. Where this is 
properly done, there should be no 
trouble in drying up the cows. In fact, 
the regularity of the machine milker 
would stimulate production as com- 
pared to the ordinary system of chang- 


- ing milkers. 
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North Carolina Becomes 
Clean Area 


North Carolina is now free from bo- 
vine tuberculosis, being the first state 
to achieve this distinction, according 
to announcements made by officials of 
that state. There are now 100 coun- 


ties in that state that have become 
modified accredited areas by complet- 
ing the testing of their cattle for tu- 
berculosis. 

The campaign started in North Car- 
Olina in 1918, about the same time as 
in other states. On account of a small- 
er amount of infection than some of 
the other states, they were able to 
make faster progress. Approximately 
600,000 cattle were tested in the clean- 
up work in the state. 

Iowa is also making rapid progress 
in the work of eradication. Forty-four 
counties have now become modified 
accredited areas. Seventeen more are 
how working. Eight more approved 
the project at the last general 
election. Iowa has tested an average 
of approximately 1,000;000 cattle each 
year during the past four years in the 
work of cleaning up bovine tuberculo- 


sis in the state. Probably three-fourths ° 


of Iowa’s cattle have now been tested. 

On October 1, there were 582 modi- 
fied accredited counties in the United 
States. Cattle under supervision in 
the different areas and accredited 
herd work numbered 22,059,281. Rec- 
ords from cattle killed on the general 


: market run shows that less than one- 





| practice has proved profitable. 


The principal value of the cob in the 
ration is to supply bulk. If the ration 
already contains sufficient bulk there 
little advantage of grinding the 
cob, as there is little, if any, feed 
value in the cob. 

When a heavy concentrated ration 
is fed to cows that receive a limited 
amount of good roughage, most dairy- 
men prefer the corn and cob meal. 
When there is plenty of good roughage 
there is little advantage to be gained 
from the more expensive process of 
grinding the corn and cob meal. 

Farmers who have feed mills on 


their own farms often follow the prac- | 


Usually this 
How- 
ever, where there is plenty of rough- 
age, often of poor quality, the best 
results will probably come from using 
ground corn without the cebs as oth- 
erwise the cows. will be forced to con- 


tice of grinding ear corn. 


sume more bulk than they can eco- | 


nomically handle. 
ue 
Big Demand for Dairy 


Cows 


An abundance ‘of feed which: has re- 
sulted in comparative cheap feed 
prices in proportion to the price of but- 
terfat has caused a heavy demand for 


| dairy cows, aceording to information 


| 


received from Earnest Wright, field 


| secretary of the Iowa Dairy Associa- 





‘tion. 

“Many of these men could well af- 
ford to sell two or three of their low- 
producing cows and buy one good one,” 
states Mr. Wright. “Others could sell 
a few of their cows and feed the re- 
mainder more grain, hay and silage, 
which would increase the tetal produc- 
tion of their herd.” 

Care in selecting cows is urged by 
Mr. Wright. It is a well known fact 
that when dairy cows are selling high, 
good ‘prices are often paid for cows 
that will not produce a profit. Peo- 
ple who want Mr. Wright’s assistance 
in locating or selecting dairy cattle 
may obtain the same by writing him 
in care of the Iowa Dairy Association, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 






lot of money. 





| bators, Brooders, Heaters, for the poultry 
house—a complete line of every kind of 


| Before You 
Heel Build 
i Equip or} 
=a Vo cleleicay 
a Barn 
= Hog or Poultry 
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If you will fill out coupon below 
| telling us what kind of a build- 
ing you are planning to build, 
remodel, ventilate or equip we 
will send you literature and in- 
formation that will save you a 


These two books tell you how to'save money on ma- 
terial and construction costs—How to plan and ar- 
range your buildings to make them convenient and 
practical—what is the best wall construction—what is best floor 
material, etc. These and many other vital questions are answered 
in these two books. These books also tell you about labor-saving 
Jamesway equipment—Stalls, Stanchions, Drinking 
Carriers, etc. for the cow barn; Troughs, Waterers, etc. for hog 
houses; Feeders, Nests, Waterers, Incu- 
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Cups, Litter 
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i 
| labor saving, money making equipment : 
| for any farm building. H 
| Fill out and mail coupon to office nearest ; 

you and get these valuable books Free. 

i 

James Manufacturing i 
Atkinson, Wis. : 
Elmira, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. -t 





James Manufacturing Co., Dept.7719 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis., Elmira, N. ¥., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me your NEW Jamesway BOOK. | am in- 
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water; no heat wasted. 
feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 
70 


burner directly 

















COOK YOUR FEED and ADD 
| to its value with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 
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from feeds 
—> grown on your 
own farm can be made 
with the 


Gehl Rougha 


ge Mill 
Find out how to cut the feed bills. Save 
more of your milk check, and add to 
your profits by grinding corn stalks 
and other roughage with this big-ca- 
pacity, Easy-Running mill. Requires 
less power than the ordinary kind. 
Particulars on request. 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
716 West Water St. 
West Bend, 
~ Wis. 
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Some harness lasts only 6-years. oiled harness 
may last 25 years. Don’t tet YOUR harness ‘become 
NEATSLENE will make it last . Cor 
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LEATHER OIL CO., Council Bluits, lowa 
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Know fhe Facts About 


SWINE PLAGUE 





Complete Hog Raisers’ Manual Tells 
About This and Many Other Diseases 


Reports from many different parts of 
prevalence of | 


the hog belt tell of the 
Swine Plague. In the minds of many 
farmers ‘there is, however, considerable 
uncertainty about this disease—what it 
Teally is and how to avoid it. 

Even if your hogs aren’t affected at 


the present time, it is very possible that | 


the disease may reach them almost any 
time. For that reason you should have 
full information readily available. 

he Drovers Veterinary Union, one of 
the best known institutions of its kind in 
the country, has published a 50-page book 
which deals with the subject of Seine 
Plague, Hog Flu, Hog Pneumonia, the va- 
rious types of Worm Infestation and 
many other things. Over fifty topics— 
each of vital importance to hog raisers— 
are taken up in this manual. It contains 
no advertising but is part of the service 
which the Drovers Veterinary Union has 
been rendering not only 
to its own customers but 
to all hog raisers who 
— to take advantage 
of it 

Write the Drovers 
Veterinary 

pt. C-20, 
Nebraska, they 
will be glad to send 
you a copy. The cou- 
pon below is for your 
convenience. Send it 
now. There is no 
charge made nor ob- 
ligation involved. 


MAIL 




















‘oubon |ODAY 
COUPON | 
Drovers Veterinary Union, 
Dept. C-20, Omaha, Nebr. 
O Send me FREE your 50 p. hog manual. 
0 Send me information about 83RD DE- 
GREE—the original and genuine 3- 
purpose liquid for hogs. 
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DROVERS JERRINARY Dept. C20 


UNION Omaha, Nebr. 
Se OS 








Please Mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
When Writing 
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Low Price 
for High Class 





Thousands in use. Made by same 
factories that manufacture well-known 
Grant auto and radio bat- 
teries which have been on 
market 10 years. 


Guaranteed For Five Years 


ggg 7 gy cha serv- 
ice. extra - fad 

long-life plates in met INSTALLED ON 
cell. Largesedimentspace. \QiMamalliag 
Best insulation of com- 
bination rubber and wood. 


nega glass or porcelain covers. 
up. Easy to keep clean. 
encetak. Efficient, Dependable. 


Liberal Trade-in Allowance 
On Your Old Battery. See 
Nearest Grant Dealer. Or 
if no Grant Dealer at your 
town write the nearest 
Grant Factory for detail 
information. 


Made in 4 Popular Sizes 
To Serve Any Light Plant 


GRANT STORAGE 
BATTERY CO. 
Manufacturers 

Mi ha, 
aortic 
Davenport, St. Louis 









160 AMP 
32 VOLT 


Easy to 
Strong, 
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_lowa Club Calf Is Grand 
Champion 


(Continued from page 16) 
grand champion carload of fat barrows 
was made up of Hampshires, bred and 
fattened by J. M. Ballard, of Marion, 
Indiana. 

Whether as the result of the lean 
years just passed in the purebred cattle 
business, or of a more sensible attitude 
on the part of judges, owners and 
herdsmen, the beef cattle breeding 
classes showed a more desirable condi- 
tion. The extreme fatness that charac- 
terized the bulls and cows shown in 
the boom days, eight or ten years ago, 
is gone, never to return, I hope. Cows 
and bulls shown at the 1928 Interna- 
tional were still fat enough, probably 
too fat, but not so fat that they could 
hardly waddle into the show-ring. 

It was all too common a few years 
ago for excessive fattening to destroy 


| the value of cows and heifers for breed- 


ing. The bulls were often injured, too. 
I do not believe’ that a prize winning 
bull in this show was too fat to serve 
cows, and the females looked like 
breeders. It was no less a great show 
because of the change. The uniformly 
high quality of the individuals and the 
classes was remarked by all. The firsts 
and championships were well distrib- 
uted, both as to breeders and portions 
of the country. It was a common re- 
mark among those seated at the ring: 
side, whether it was among the Angus, 
Herefords or Shorthorns, that in near- 
ly every class the judge could have 
shifted the animals in the first two or 
three or four places, without any great 
injustice. 

In the Angus, Hartley Stock Farm, 
of Page, N. D., won the grand cham- 
pion bull award, with Revelation of 
Page 2d. Wm. Rowles & Son, of On- 
awa, Iowa, won the grand champion fe- 
male award, on Blackcap of Maple 
River. Edellyn Farms, of Wilson, IIl., 
with Browndale Goldspur, won. the 
grand champion award among Short- 
horns, and Easton & Ward, of Califor- 
nia, the female award, on Collynie 
Rosewood Sth. Hereford bull grand 
champion honors went to California, to 
the herd of H. A. Baldwin, on Superior 
62d. Female Hereford honors went to 
Walter J. Hill, of Montana, on Bessie 
Anne Blanchard. 

There were a lot of new records es- 
tablished at the International this year. 

When Clarence Goecke’s calf sold for 
$7 a pound, to J. C. Penney, a new high 
price was established. A precedent was 
also broken. Dick won’t be immedi- 
ately slaughtered, according to an- 
nounced plans, but will be exhibited for 
a time, to show what can be done by 
club boys. And the grand champion of 
the beef carcass contest enriched Keith 
Collins $4,873 when it sold for $6.75 a 
pound, thus establishing a new carcass 
top price. Another innovation was the 
feat of a girls’ judging team from the 
University of Nebraska, which won the 
meat judging contest A very pleasing 
innovation was the Four-H Club band, 
from Hamilton county, Iowa, that fur- 
nished part of the ringside music. 

The “side-shows” of the Livestock 
Exposition take an increasing share of 
the time and interest of the visitors. 
The exhivit of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is really an 
educational feature. From the brood 
sow telling about her family troubles 
with worms, to the movie of horses at 
work and rést, the exhibit was interest- 
ing. The Grain and Hay Show, of 
course, has grown from a sideline to 
one of the major parts of the exposi- 
tion, not only in entries but visitors. 

Perhaps the outstanding “side-show” 
was that put on by the University of 
Illinois, illustrating the results ob- 
tained by three years of cost account- 
ing records on 206 central Illinois 
farms. A continual stream of visitors 
not only paused to read, but to discuss 
and even to argue vigorously with the 











men in charge and with other visitors. 


was the two types of corn, one a | 


smooth, flinty starch type, labeled 
“High yielding and disease treated,” 
and the other conventional corn show 
type, labeled, “Low yielding, disease 
susceptible.” And the records on the 
farms had proved the labeling was 
correct. 

The International this year was a 
great show—not as it used to be, but 
greater because of the changes that 
have come in the last twenty-five years. 


S 
Hulled Oats 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I noticed in the November 2 issue of 


| your paper a request for oat huller ex- 


perience, so am sending you mine. 

Last May I purchased a huller and 
am very well pleased with it. I have 
the best pigs I have ever raised, and 
hulled oats have been their main feed. 
They have had some corn, tankage 
and blue grass pasture. First cost was 
$145. The operating expense is very 
light. A four-H. P. engine will run it, 
but must have high speed. My huller 
does good work at the rate of thirty- 
five to forty-five bushels per hour. If 
things are fixed handy, the work of 
hulling is very small. 

Two or three farmers could own a 
huller together and have it work out 
very well. 

LEE E. WIGGINS. 

Greene County, Iowa. 


S 
From the Boss 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

An article in a recent issue, “From a 
Hired Man’s Wife,’’ was of much in- 
terest to me, because there was such 
a contrast in the way they are treated 
and the way I treat my hired men. It 
is true that some hired men are treat- 
ed like a dog. They should have days 
off and recreation the same as other 
people. 

I operate about 600 acres of land 
and keep two married men the year 
thru, paying them $55 per month; fur- 
nish and feed two cows for each, feed 





| tor chickens, 


corn husking time they receive 6 cents 
per bushel for all over fifty bushels 
husked per day. At the end of the 
year, if the farm shows a good profit, 
I pay them each a bonus of $5 per 
month. Still they complain it is harg 
to make ends meet. Thinking this 
over, sometimes I think I am the hireg 
man. 

After giving this kind of a deal, 
there have been many things happen 
that have tried my patience. For ip. 
stance, I happen in sometimes whey 
the cattle shed needs bedding, water 
tank empty, or the hogs in the yard, 
and the hired man sitting in the house 
by the fire. In my opinion, a hired 
man should pay for a good proposition 
by taking an active interest in caring 
for all stock and crops. 





Iowa. A READER. 
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Ow. with 


32 Volt Light Plant —=. 
can electrify his I HH 


RADIO with a KATO“). 
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Ve 
Connects into Light Socket—Gives 
more Volume and Tone Quality— 
Costs only a few cents per month 
to operate. Write NOW, so you 
can have better reception for Xmas. 

Dept. B 
Kato Engineering Company 
Mankato, Minnesota 

















NO! This isn’t Santa Claus! 


It’s just the mailman bringing replies 
to a want ad! 


Mr. O. N. Bell, of the Colville Land Co., of Colville, 
Washington, advertised land for sale in Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Here is what he says: 


“We wish to advise you that 
with the amount of inquiries 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
NINE letters from interested people. 
came from the state of lowa, and the states of 
Missouri, Nebraska, Colorado and Kansas.” 


Classified Advertising Department 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


Des Moines, Iowa 


we were well pleased 
we had from our ad- 
We had FIFTY- 
These letters 











three 250-pound hogeal 
Perhaps the cause of most argument | each for meat, 5 cents per mile for 
car going to and from work, and in § 
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_ driving teams. 


LACES’ FARMER, 
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Chicago Greets a Thou- 
sand Winners 
(Continued from page 17) 


a little old French haystack, done in | 


the lovely colors cast upon it as the 
sun was setting. Monet had made a 
thing of beauty out of a drab, lifeless 
thing. 

+ I was sorry to learn that the “Song 
of the Lark” was out “traveling,” be- 


- cause so many of the girls expressed 


a wish to see it. The girls spent the 


| 





most time looking at the old, old chi- | 


na, and ever so many found interest- 
ing old pieces, “just like grandmoth- 
er’s’, or even “great-grandmother’s.” 

The one most remembered time of 
all was the big Four-H boys’ and girls’ 
party—a regular fancy dress ball with 
fancy dresses made from everything— 
sheets and blankets and even head- 
dress made from towels taken from 
the rooms. Who wouldn’t remember 
a fancy dress party given in a regular 
hotel ball room—on the nineteenth 
floor—where twelve hundred people 
attended? 

With days crowded full of so many 
things, do you wonder that our boys 
and girls will have much to tell? And 
they will, I’m sure, because each one 
feels his responsibility to the 640,000 
club boys and girls who didn’t get to 
go—and to the leaders at home who 
did make their going possible. 


> 
A Tree, a Farm and an 
Iowa Family 


(Continued from page 15) 
ing his father, Andrew, home from 
Cascade. 

Vying in interest with the horses 
was the snorting, shrieking thing 
which tore up the valley just beyond 
the old Indian trail—the steam cars! 


Thoughtfully Robert watched the yel-~ 


low coaches whisked up and down, 
counted the freight and stock cars and 
mIneditated upon the faraway lands one 
might view from the windows of a dis- 
tance-devouring train. 

The years that brought Robert to 


“manhood marked the beginning of the 


ecottonwood’s decline. It never seemed 
to regain the vitality that it had had 
before it was “topped.” The old re- 
siliance is gone and many a limb has 
been blown from it in summer gales or’ 
crashed down beneath the weight. of 
ice-storms. The trunk, however, has 
attained majestic girth and recently 
when the old cottonwoods were being 
Measured and given much publicity in 
state and county papers the Miller 
family measured their tree, loyally 
sure that very few of its age could 
out measure it. 

As more and more of the limbs go 
the shade is decreased and the low- 


hanging leaves under which the hot | 


haymakers pause between loads to 
drink iced lemonade, do not hang as 
thick as formerly. Yet the vivid touch 
of youth is there, now supplied by the 
little sons of Robert as they play be- 


Neath the tree. 


They do not play with willow ox- 
bows, nor powerful teams of corncob 
draft horses, nor yet with corncob 
However, like their 
forbears they do play in imitation of 
their elders. A gorgeous red and 
green tractor, tiny red automobiles 


; and battered tin and iron trains lie 


about at the base of the old tree in 
Summer time now. There in the dust 
intricate railway systems are platted, 
highways. for the little red bus span 
the sand pile and a monotonous buzz- 
ing voice announces the fact that ‘the 








| toy tractor is about its task of plow- 


ing. 
Seventy years ago Andrew stood in 
the growing shade of the tree his 


father had planted and saw the In- | 


dians and ox-teams pass by. Thirty 
years later Robert stood there and 
gazed upon the well-kept horses that 
drove past and gave himself up to 
dreams of far lands as he watched 
the steam cars speed up the valley. 
Now Frederick and Stephen, the 
fourth generation beneath the cotton- 


| wood, glance up from their play to 


see shining high-powered cars pass by 
on a well maintained road. The train 
of their father’s day is still absorbing, 
but suddenly from out the sky there 
comes a thrilling, exciting hum, and 
they run from beneath the tree to 
gaze at a passing airplane. They 
strain their eyes until the graceful 
floating bird is but a speck in the dis- 
tance, and turn back to their play 
speculating over what the future 
holds. 

Someday the giant old cottonwood 
will go, but the lives of four genera- 
tions are richer and more firmly 
knitted together because of it. Other 
trees can replace its shade and rugged 
beauty but not its significant place in 
family history 

S 


Starting Devices for 
rs 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“My car, which has been used abdéut 
six years, starts hard in cold weather. 
Two devices are often put on old cars 
to help in starting, an electric mani- 
fold heater and a primer. Which of 
these would you think would be the 
most useful under ordinary condi- 
tions?” 


Of these two avin we would by | 


all means select the primer as the 
most satisfactory for securing easy 
starting, especially on an old car 
where the compression is not extra 
good and the battery probably not the 
best. The primer shoots the liquid 
high fuel into the manifolds directly in 
front of the intake valves, where it 
will be sucked into the cylinders on 
the first revolution of the crankshaft. 
Without the primer, the battery and 
starter ‘must turn the engine until 
enough speed is developed to suck the 


| fuel up thru the carburetor and into 


the cylinders. The primer is even 
more effective if in very cold weath- 
er it is so arranged that the priming 
charge is drawn from a small tank of 
special high test fuel instead of from 
the regular fuel tank. Primers are not 
high priced and can be changed from 
the old car to a new one, and often a 
very satisfactory one can be secured 
from an old car at the junk yard. 

Where a primer is not used and the 
battery is in good condition, the elec- 
tric manifold heater is quite a help in 
cold weather starting. While it re- 
quires a pretty heavy current to heat 
up the device, usually half a minute is 
sufficient time, so that the drain on 
the battery is not very severe, prob- 
ably less than the extra cranking 
which would be required if the heater 
was not used. This device also can 
usually be transferred from an old to 
a@ new car. 

Other things are also important in 
securing easy starting. Old spark 
plugs whose gap has become too wide 
very often makes hard starting, and 
new plugs with the points rather close 
often help a good deal. Special care 
should be taken to open the pet cock 
on the carburetor frequently and let 
out a spoonful, as this will let out the 
water which often collects. 











w hat ts the difference between them? 


iar pigs need just two things to be big hogs—big bones and lots 
of meat. Ordinary farm feeds will make the meat, but where will 
they get the lime and phosphorus they need for bones? 


You have to feed that, too. You can supply these needed minerals as 
feed (grain and forage) or in complex mixtures of high-cost ingredients. 
Or you can feed the one low-cost, digestible mineral food that Nature 


has prepared for you—FOS-FOR-US. 


FOS-FOR-US is produced in the exact proportions of lime (calcium) 
and phosphorus needed for the animal’s body. Tri-calcium phosphate 


is a true, digestible, mineral food as the 
U.S. Dispensatory states. 

By feeding FOS-FOR-US you save on 
hog-finishing costs in several ways. It is 
low in price because of Nature’s bounty. 
It is sold to established grain dealers, in 
large lots at low freight rates. It is dis- 
tributed by these dealers in a way that 
effects a saving to you of 25 to 50%. 

By feeding FOS-FOR-US, you supply 
the lime and phosphorus ‘the animals 
need and must have for bone develop- 
ment, permitting your animals to utilize 
the more expensive grains and forage 
for rapid meat building. 

Prove it, free. Send the coupon for a 
10-lb. test sample. Mix it with 200 lbs. 
of grain. Get the facts as they show up 
in your own feed lot. 


Sy 





NTERNATIO NAL 


> MANUFACTURERS 


GRICULTURAL 


OF HIGH GRADE 


ORPORATION 


FERTILIZERS 


431 Main Street 
Dept. 44 Ohio 


§ Good for CATTLE 
I have just finished feeding a 
carload of FOS-FOR-US to fat- 
tening steers. I am very much 
pleased with the results. I ex- 
pect to feed 2,000 cattle in the 
Fall and will use.it again, es- 
pecially with all other feeds 
commanding present prices. 

R. H. Hendershot, 

Monroe, Iowa 

7 Restores MILK FLOW 
I have used FOS-FOR-US Min- 
eral Mixture in my dairy and 
find that it is all you claim for 
it. [had a cow who had con- 
tagious abortion for three years 
and after feeding FOS-FOR-US 
Mineral Mixture forfour months 
my cow freshened alright. 

A. D. Carkey, 
§ New Haven, N. Y. 














{ hance Agricultural Com, 
| Dept. 44, 431 Main St. 
| Cincinnati, Ohio. 
If you have a dealer near me, send me 
1 an order for a 10-lb. FREE trial bag of 
| FOS-FOR-US. 
I 
1 


Name onsaiel 





| R.F.D. or St 
P.O 
, My dealer is. 














BIGGER HOG PROFITS 


ANDERSON COMBINATION SELF FEEDER AND HOG HOUSE 


The Anderson fills two needs. 


F.o.8. You useit 365.days a year. Patented Dec. 27, 1927. No. 


x -50 § 50@ in the cost of equipment. 
e Best ELE FEEDER on the market and a TWO- ~~ — HOUSE woe ee 5 


SSE FEATURES: Big naondii. 


AK bu. or two extra pens. 


< SES 


USE an 


No waste feed. Sani- 
r proof. Shelters hog = while oat- 
l creosoted. “M 


A Anderson thirty days 
and if it isn’t satisfactory, ship it back and | 


2 ES ‘AGENTS WANTED.---We can make 


a very attractive offer. 
Anderson Feeder Co., “Bor 335, 


Moville, lowa 

















Your Yardstick 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—in 


messages from all corners of the globe. 


Only history can measure it. 


Yet the progress that concern you. most—the better talcums, ‘tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 


you can measure es you read. 


Advertisements.are your local yardsticks. They tell of the new and 


the best your own dealers carry. 


If you read the advertisements, you can. buy wares that-repay y your 


confidence—wares widely advert 


rtised, because widely ‘believed in. 


Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements help you save for the new and best tomorrow. 


Read the advertisements to know 
what is best and where to buy it! 
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Wheat, Beans 
and 
Diversified — 

. Farming. 


Mr. F. R. Meadows farms 1600 acres of 
non-irrigated land in southern Idaho. 
This year he threshed 24,800 bushels of 
hard winter wheat (No. 1) from 640 acres 
—an average of 38 bushels per acre. Mr. 
Meadows retained 1200 ye for seed 
and sold 23,600 bushels for $18,800. SIMI- 
LAR LAND IN THIS VICINITY CAN BE 
— FROM $50 TO $75 PER 


Mr. Adolph Machacek owns a 240 acre 
irrigated ranch. He planted 202 acres .of 
white beans and 28 acres of red Mexican 
beans. He threshed 3551 bags from the 
total acreage, averaging 107 pounds per 
bag. Mr. Machacek is re gs his crop 
for a higher price. Based on the quota- 
tions of + gel re his bean crop is 
worth $20,000—an average of more than $86 
per acre. SIMILAR 1 LAND 1 IN THIS IR- 
RIGATED DISTRICT CA BE PUR- 
CHASED FROM $150 TO rm PER ACRE. 


Mr. C. F. Chase came to Idaho from 
Nebraska 10 years ago with nothing but 
his household furniture. ay he owns, 
clear, a -60 acre irrigated ranch well 
equipped with modern buildings and ma- 
chinery. This year Mr. Chase received 
$5265 for the crops he produced, including 
seed wheat, certified Grimm Alfalfa seed, 
hay, oats, corn, livestock and butterfat— 
an average of more than $87 per acre. 
SIMILAR LAND IN THIS _ DISTRICT 
CAN ‘BE PURCHASED FROM $150 TO 
$200 PER ACRE. 


A booklet (F.W.-15) has been prepared 
covering the agricultural possibilities of 
the entire state. If interested, clip this 
advertisement and mail with your name 
and address to 


GOVERNOR H. C: BALDRIDGE, 


Chairman, State Board of 
Publicity, Boise, Idaho, 


Yaho 














Harness 
Your Lazy 


Dollars 
—at 7%% 


You work hard for your money. 
Why not make it work for YOU? 
Money lying around idle is a losing 
proposition. We offer you 


7%% Earnings 


on your spare funds, in this 18- 
year-old institution, with an 18- 
year record of regular monthly in- 
terest. Cities Service is one of 
America’s largest and soundest 
public utilities. Write for free cir- 
cular. No obligation. Idle money 
is a useless waste. Mail coupon 
today. 


Mail This Coupon 


Henry L. Doherty & Co., 

318 Liberty Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Please send me ‘full information about 

Cities Service common and its 18-year 

dividend record, 





Name 





Address 














ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


im car lots. Coenagecs vetehon and grades 
Aome Hay & Mill Feed Co., Sioux City, lowa 








Safety First. 


“Do your buying from firms advertis- 
ing in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
find In Wallaces’ Farmer the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 



































Taking Out the Gamble 


Illinois Soybean Raisers Were Assured Minimum Price 


large scale in Illinois this year 
with soybeans, based on a guaranteed 
price by three large buyers. This ef- 
fort in price stabilization resulted in 
doubling the soybean acreage, netted 
the growers a substantial advance over 
prices prevailing in other years for 
commercial beans, and gave manufac- 
turers enough beans to operate close 
to capacity for the entire year. 

While conclusions can not be drawn 
too definitély from one year’s trial 
in an undertaking of this kind, the ex- 
perience this year in Illinois with soy- 





| gamble in crop production. 


beans will be interesting to farmers 
everywhere. This kind of an undertak- 
ing, if successful, reduces greatly the 
, Next to 
the weather, the greatest gamble in 
producing crops is the market, and the 
Illinois plan takes all the guess out of 
that. 

On one end of the Illinois soybean 
price stabilization plan are 1,500 farm- 
ers who have contracted to grow ap- 
proximately 50,000 acres. On the other 
end of the contract are the three com- 
panies which used practically all of 
the 1928 crop of Illinois soybeans. It 
is worth noting that These three com- 
panies are interested in soybeans from 
three entirely different angles. The 
American Milling Company is a large 
manufacturer of soybean meal. Funk 
Bros. Company has its primary inter- 
est in the production of oil from soy- 
beans. And the G. L. F. Exchange, a 
cooperative association of New York 
farmers, is the largest buyer of soy- 
bean meal in the United States. 


Price Guaranteed Before Planting 


In spite of these diverse interests 
these companies got together last 
March and guaranteed to pay $1.35 per 
bushel for No. 2 soybeans delivered. 
They hoped thus that Illinois farmers 
would grow a million bushels of soy- 
beans for them, or double the largest 
previous commercial production in the 
state. This result was brought about 
almost exactly, for deliveries up to the 
present time total right at a million 
bushels. More than 90 per cent of all 
the soybeans grown in Illinois for 
commercial purposes this year were 
covered in this arrangement. 

While a plan of this kind has been 
discussed more or less for several 
years in Illinois, conditions were not 
right for a real trial until 1928. A tre- 
mendous acreage of winter wheat was 
killed out and farmers were looking 


; for a substitute crop on which they 


could do better for themselves than 
raising oats. The three manufactur- 
ers who wanted more soybeans made 
their offer just at this time and suc- 
ceeded in getting tthe attention of a 
large number of farmers who were 
puzzled about a substitute crop. As a 
matter of fact, the offer of the man- 
ufacturers was not a contract but a 
guarantee, for under its terms the 
growers might sell their beans else- 
where if they could get more than the 
manufacturers offered, altho they must 
give the manufacturers the first 
chance to buy at the higher price. This 
really made everything in the contract 
in the farmer’s favor for the price 
named was substantially more than 
prices prevailing in former years for 


and it was guaranteed by three com- 
panies with sufficient reputation and 





soybeans for other than seed purposes — 








By HERMAN STEEN 


ROP contracting was tried out on a ! responsibility to insure that it would 


be carried out. 
There has been a large development 


| in Illinois in recent years in growing 


soybeans for commercia! purposes 
both for production of oil and for the 
manufacture of soybean meal. The 
manufacturers have had an outlet for 
all the soybeans grown commercially 
in [Illinois and in addition they have 
been obliged to import from one-third 
to one-half their total requirements 
each year from the orient. This year, 
with the increased production in IIli- 
nois, it will be unnecessary to import 
any. 

The manufacturers who bought 
these beans invited farmers to write 
their views on this experiment in price 
stabilization. After reading their letters 
I would conclude that at least 90. per 
cent of the farmers were pretty well 
satisfied with the deal. The principal 
basis of complaint was with respect to 
local handling facilities for loading the 
beans. Most of the elevators fixed a 
handling charge of 5 cents per bushel 
for receiving, weighing and loading 
the beans, altho in some cases the 
charge was higher than this. In a ma- 
jority of cases-the elevator men fell 
right in with this plan and were glad 
to handle beans on that basis, instead 
of buying them for sale to the soybean 
manufacturers, as had previously been 
the case. A small minority of the ele- 
vator men went out of their way to 
keep the undertaking from being a suc- 
cess. These individuals had been spec- 
ulating in soybeans in previous years 
and they not only objected to breaking 
up their game but they followed this 
up by making it unpleasant for the 
farmers who were delivering beans at 
their places of business. In some 
cases where growers had a full carload 
of soybeans they loaded cars them- 
selves and saved the handling charge, 
and in other cases a few growers went 
together and did the same thing. 


Net Return Was Greater 


A few of the farmers indicated that 
they believed conditions warranted a 


| higher price than the $1.35 guarantee. 


This did not seem to be the general 
opinion, judging from the large num- 
ber of replies which I inspected. The 
facts are that this guaranteed price 
netted the farmers approximately $1.20 
on the farm, while for the past four 
years there have been very few times 


' when farmers could secure more than 


$1.10 per bushel at their home station 
for beans and there have been a good 
many occasions when the price was as 
low as 90 cents. 

The average yield of soybeans grown 


on the 1,500 farms was nearly twenty | 


bushels to the acre, many fields run- 
ning as high as thirty-five bushels. 
This is much higher than the state 
average of fourteen bushels. Some of 
the reasons for the difference are that 
1928 was a better soybean year than 
the average and that farmers are 
learning how to grow soybeans better 
than they used to. After the beans 
have been grown for a few years on 
the same farm the soil is inoculated 
and the yield is larger than on new 
ground. Another important factor is 
improved varieties. Most of the 1928 
beans were Manchus, a high yielding 
variety which produces a high per- 
centage of oil. It is excelled, however, 
by the new Illini, an Illinois experi- 


.in 1929: 








ment station variety. 
vantages are that it stands up better, 
has a better quality after going thru 


bad weather, is earlier than the Map.~ 
chu and, therefore, out of the way for. 


wheat seeding, grades higher, and its 
yield per acre is as high or higher thay 
any other kind. 

While this plan of price guaranteg 
has been attempted previously with 
crops of limited acreage like tomatoes 
and sugar beets, this is probably the 
first time that a field crop of an ex. 
tensive acreage has been handled jy 
this way. It will not be the last time 
with soybeans, as the three companies 
which took part in this experiment are 
making plans to repeat the guarantee 
~Plans have not been fully 
worked out as yet.” An experiment of 
this kind requires some organization 
on the part of the farmers and a pro- 
gressive point of view on the part of 
the manufacturers. There are many 
farmers who will welcome something 
of this kind for all their chief crops 
and thus escape the market gamble ijn 
which they have been engaged all 
their lives. 

The. comment of the manufacturers 
is also interesting. They report that 
this project has been worth while to 
them because it has given them a vol- 
ume of product sufficient to operate 
their factories to capacity thruout the 
year, because it has enabled them to 
deal directly with the growers and 
thus give the growers a higher price 
per bushel, and because it has enabled 
them to work out their sales and pro- 
duction plans well in advance. 


Sweet Clover and Sudan 
Grass for Pasture 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have used a sweet clover-sudan 
grass combination for pasture for four 
years. The first year, 1925, we pas- 
tured the sudan before it was big 
enough, with the result that it did not 
produce a great amount of feed. 

During the season of 1928 we hada 
forty-five-acre field of second year 
sweet clover and a ten-acre field of 
sudan grass. We pastured fifty dairy 
cows and twenty yearling heifers on 
the sweet clover during the month of 
May. In June and the first half of 


‘July the fifty cows and 400 feeding 


hogs were pastured on the sweet clo- 
ver. About July 15 we began using 
the sudan grass as night pasture for 
the cows and continued the sweet clo- 


| ver pasture during the day. The su- 


dan grass was from two to three feet 
tall when we turned in on it. It was 
sowed thirty pounds to the acre, about 
June 1, on an ideal seed bed. After 


| August 15 we used third crop alfalfa 
| for day pasture and the sudan for 


night pasture. About September 15 
our new seeding of sweet clover was 
ready and the alfalfa was discontinued. 

Our experience would indicate that 
in northwest Iowa, on good soil, 
one acre of second year sweet clover, 
one-half acre of sudan grass and one 
acre of new seeding sweet clover, with 
possibly a half acre of third crop al- 
falfa pasture in late August and early 
September will provide an ideal pas- 
ture combination for two dairy cows. 
If the alfalfa is not available, three 
quarters acre of sudan would be re 
quired. 

It is remarkable how much pasture 
can be secured from sudan grass when 
properly handled. We always take 
our cows out of the field as soon as 


they are filled and thus prevent tram- 


pling, which is a serious loss in tall 
grass during fly time.: We find it best 
to pasture off the sudan rapidly after 
it has attained a height of two feet. 





Its principal ag. 


sue 














In fact, allow the cows to mow it. 3 


Then use some other pasture or anoth- ~ 
er sudan patch for about two weeks | 


and the first field will again be almost 
two feet in height. 


milk. H. S. PITSTICK. 
Buena Vista County, Iowa. 


In August we had ~ 
high herd and high cow in the Buena © 
Vista Cow Testing Association, show: — 
ing that sudan grass does produce ~ 
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time 
hies 
pee. 90 per cent of the farmers in that sec- 
ntee f tion of the state make the mistake of 
= selecting too large an ear. 
_ cha But now to get back to hybrid corn, 
tion which I know more about than any 
pro: “ther kind of corn. This is the kind of 
‘= corn where the seed sold must come 
“a 'from a detasseled plant. Seed men 
ling | producing this corn, plant one combi- 
- nation of inbreds in one row to fur- | 
on nish: pollen and another combination 
al of inbreds in the three or four rows 
between, to be detasseled. This method 
° of producing seed corn is entirely new 
hat to 99 per cent of the farmers of the | 
Pe. corn belt. However, seed produced in 
bee this way was planted on more than 
ee ten thousand acres last spring. Next 
* spring the acreage in hybrid corn will 
be probably amount to more than twenty 
re: thousand acres. The increase in acre- 
ia age of corn planted to hybrid seed 
re | will probably be very fast, but even at 
‘that it .will be at least twenty years 
before as much as one-third of the 
corn of Iowa and Illinois is planted to 
hybrid seed. ~ 
in I find that many farmers pick seed 
out of a field of hybrid corn, even tho 
they are warned that such seed will 
not produce as well next year. Often- 
an times they get moderately good results 
ur for a year or two, but the experiment 
as- station figures indicate that as a rule 
ig the yield is cut down by at least ten 
ot bushels per acre under that of the 
original hybrid seed. ) 
a Farmers who like the idea of hybrid 
ar seed but do not wish to buy large 
of quantities can experiment with the fol- 
ry lowing: In 1929, buy a small quan- 
on tity of the seed and plant a single row 
of | of it thru the middle of the regular 
of corn field planted to regular Reid 
ng Yellow Dent. In July when the tassels 
0- first begin to appear, go down this row 
1g every morning and pull out all tassels 
or | before they shed any pollen. In the 
lo- @ fall pick seed off this row for planting 
us @ in 1930. This may not yield quite as 
et well as a pure hybrid, but it probably 
is @# will have a considerable advantage 
ut ~ over regular Reid corn. It is a cheap 
or and rather easy way of producing 
fa seed. 
or _. The hybrids with which I have had 
‘5 @ most to do are generally much stiffer 
is stalked than Reid Yellow Dent, but” 
d. _ they suffer from the same disadvant- 
ut | age as Reid Yellow Dent in carrying 
1, the ear too high. I have, therefore, 
r _ been experimenting extensively with 
e - low-eared crosses in recent years try- 
h ing to find a high-yielding, low-eared 
I- - combination. I am sure that it is only 
y @ & question of time until this can be 
3 | worked out satisfactorily. 
. I have a number of inbred strains 
- ' which are absolutely free from smut, 
_ but so far none of these has yielded 
quite as well in crosses as some oth- 
8 | ers which show a little smut. How- 
n ' ever, I know it is possible to produce 
2 -& combination by 1930 that will be 
3 free from smut and yield as well as 
\- 


a 
e 


Reid corn. 
Holbert, of Illinois, thinks that some 
of his combinations are so resistant to 
cold that they can be planted by April 
15 and will not be damaged, even tho 
the temperature falls to 25 degrees. 
Jenkins, at Ames, has some mighty 
fine things in prospect, some of which 
ive promise of yielding twenty bush- 
els an acre better than Reid corn on 
800d land. Some of his best yielders, 
‘Unfortunately, are not quite as stiff 
Stalked as they should be, altho they 
are probably stiffer stalked than Reid. 
+ How are scientific and practical 
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cf The Next Job for the Corn Breeder 


(Continued from page 4) 


seed corn men going to produce a mil- 
lion or more bushels of the right kind 
of hybrid seed every year? This year 
the total supply is perhaps 5,000 
bushels, which is a drop in the bucket. 

Once the experiment stations and 
seed companies have proved that cer- 
tain inbreds are the best ones, then 
certain farmers can _ specialize on 
growing inbred seed at perhaps $10 a 
This is a job which almost 
any farmer can do up to time of pick- 
ing the seed corn, when some expert 
help will be needed in order to get 
proper drying. Other farmers will 
produce primary crosses and they will 
have to be experts, preferably with a 
coHege education. They will buy two 
different inbreds from the farmers 
who grow inbred seed and afier detas- 
selling one sort will-sell the crossed 
seed to commercial seed men.. The 
commercial seed men will buy seed 
composed of known inbreds from two 
different primary crosses. They will 
plant thousands of acres and in July 
and early August there will be a tre- 
mendous tassel pulling job. They will 
have large hot air furnaces and big 
fans to dry the corn out in October 
before a heavy freeze. 

‘There is a job open twenty years 
from now for some group of people to 
grow 30,000 acres of hybrid seed corn. 
It is a job which needs to be done, but 
there is a great shortage in people 
who know how to do it. What do 
the farm boys who are now going to 
high school and college have to say 
about this? 
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More Book Questions 


A subscriber writes: “I want a copy 
of Uncle Remus, possibly something 
else, too, for a boy of seven. Also, a 
book for a girl of eleven. How about 
‘Alice in ‘Wonderland’ ?” 

You can get the Uncle Remus book, 
illustrated by Frost and Kemble, from 
Appleton, $2. As for the little girl, I 
am inclined to think that she may al- 
ready have read “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” and-even if she hasn’t, may at 
eleven be feeling herself a little old 
for it. Readers of “Alice in Wonder- 
land” seem to be of two distinct age 
groups, from five to eight and from 
twenty-five. on. In between there is 
Sometimes a gap. There are plenty 
of attractive editions of “Alice in Won- 
derland,” however. The Macmillan 
edition sells for $1.75. This uses the 
original illustrations by Tenniel. 

If she likes “Little Women” and has 
not read the others, which seems a lit- 
tle doubtful, since most girls who start 
with them go on and read. everything 
else in the group, try “Little Men” and 
“Jo’s Boys.” Both, published by Lit- 
tle, Brown, are $2 each. 

The boy might like some of the 
Milne books. These have had quite a 
run of late and, I think, deserve it. 
The first one, “When We Were Very 
Young,” is pictures and-verse. “Now 
We Are Six” is the same sort, only de- 
signed for a slightly older child. The 


others, ““Winnie the Pooh” and “The | 


House at Pooh Corner,” are a combina- 
tion of narrative and verse that I think 
might appeal to a child of six or seven. 
All of these deal with ‘the adventures 
of an infant with his assortment of 
toys, the Pooh being the toy bear. 
Published by Dutton, $2 each.—D. R. M. 
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“More Money--and how to get it” 


--this book tells how others 
have solyed this vital problem 


Successful live stock raising de- 
pends on the man—as much as 
the animal. Good judgment—in 
breeding, handling and feeding 
is the difference between success 
and failure. Yesterday’s methods 
may be good—but science is ever 
discovering new’and better ways 
of accomplishing greater results 
at less cost. Whether for 
show or for market— 
the raising of live stock 
must represent a profit 
—or the industry fails. 
Thousands of feeders in 
every state in the Union 


are turning to Cottonseed Meal 
as an economic solution of their 
feeding problems. As proof—let 
us send you free the book entitled 
“More Money” and how to get it. 
Prominent live stock raisers tell 
you the methods by which they 
have increased their profits. Every 
farmer and feeder should have 





€ 
Meal 


this book. It’s free—no 
obligation. Simply sign 
and mail the coupon 
below. You want More 


Money—then send for 
this book—today. 


Educational Service Department 
CorTToNsEED Propucts AssocIATION 
915 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


Please send me your booklet, “More Money,” without cost to me. 


WF-8 


809 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 











Name. 
Sneseenenvensaeaneneee Address County 
P.O. pas 
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For Your 


Farm Light Plant 


Depend on S.0O.S. Batteries to 
give long life and satisfactory serv- 
ice. 14 years building batteries (not 
assembling) has given us a knowl- 
edge that is now passed to you in 
a superior product. 

No battery has been more widely 
used for satisfactory light and 
power plant replacement 
S.O..S. Light plants use S.0.S. 
as standard equipment. 

Plates suspended from flint-like 
porcelain covers—no chance for 
short circuits from sediment in bot- 
tom of jar. Finest materials; hard 
plates for long life; “compact, hold 


\ long charge; every S. O.S. battery 


delivers full, steady 
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Let's Solve - 
These 


Xmas Problems 
So... 


a 


Let’s séll that surplus poultry and 
save on feed—or that extra dairy 
cow—or some of those implements 
you don’t use any more—or any one 
of a dozen things you don’t really 
need. 

You can sell it through an ad 
in Wallaces’ Farmer. Some one 
among our 125,000 subscribers will 
want what you have to sell. And 
it will mean extra toys for the chil- 
dren—rifles, skates, coats, for the 
boys; dresses, clothing, knick- 
knacks for mother and the girls. 
Your selling costs for reaching all 
of these people will be just 10 cents 
a word, minimum of $2.00. Cheap— 
quick—effective. 

Mr. W. S. Austin, of Dumont, 
Towa, advertised Barred Rock cock- 
erels a few days after the holiday 
season last year, and sold out im- 
mediately. He'‘says: “I ran a small 
ad im the classified section of your 
paper, issue of January 6, offering 
Barred Rock cockerels. In a few 
days we had completely sold out. 
We had tod return over $60.00 in 
checks, besides answering a lot of 
inquiries.” 


Classified Advertising Department 
Wallaces’ Farmer 


= Des Moines, Iowa ££ 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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z a Christmas gift last 
| year now needs a 
q 3 Christmas gift of a brand new 
it set of RCA RADIOTRONS. 














‘A radio set that was 


A 
complete change of tubes after 


| a year of averageuse is necessary 


’ to maintain good reception 
and volume. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA - NEW YORK + CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 


RCA Radiotron 


RAD IYOSLYA 


MADE BY THE MAKERS THE 














They Point o SATISFACTION 





RED SPEAR Cattle Fattener 

RED SPEAR Calf Meal 

RED SPEAR Pig Meal RED SPEAR Dairy Feed 

RED SPEAR Hog Feed GREEN SPEAR Dairy Feed 
Spear Brand START to FINISH Chick Mash 


Manufactured by 
SOUTHARD FEED & MUELLING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


RED SPEAR Egg Mash - 
RED SPEAR Scratch 








=< 
A carload of two Hereforas fed Durham Cane 


Feed Molasses, by Karl Hoffman, Ida = Iowa, was 
awarded second prize at the International 







ANE FEED 
It makes your stock MK more water, have er ap- 





petites and smoother ion. Tones up their entire 
system. Cheap and easy to fed. All exhibitors of show 
catile and horses know the value of Durham cane 
molasses in the ration. Send for free ag today. 
Bae gOS & FORD SALES CO 
902 So. First St., W. Cedar ‘Rapids, lowa 
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Taking the Sea Road to India 


(Continued from Page | 3) 


forwarded to us at Bombay, India. 
When we found that we would not go 
to Bombay, Jim requested the post- 
master there to send it on to Singa- 
pore—and we never went to Singapore. 
Up to this time, we have not recov- 
ered the banjo. And up to this time, 
Jim believes I stole it. 

The first day and a half I ate the 
regular deck fare with my fellows, a 
bowl of sticky rice mixed up with 
some bits of boiled fish. Twice a day 
this constant, regulation ration was 
warmed over and stirred up in a huge 
and sour kettle presided over by an 
Italian deck hand. As the bull pen 
swarmed about this kettle for their 
food the Italian would reach into it 
with a gooey fist and then daub a dou- 
ble bare handful of this pasty mess 
into the wooden bowl of each. We 
had this only twice a day, but I didn’t 
care for it any more often than that 
myself. It wasn’t bad, but it was tire- 
some. 

The second day, before the startled 
eyes of all my black deckmates, I 
changed my flowing Mohammedan 
robe for the more comfortable English 
shorts and bush shirt. I took off my 
gaudy turban and donned again my 
old cork sun helmet. I changed from 
my sandals of thongs and untanne 
leather back to my American oxfords 
—and after a shower in Jim’s tiled 
bath, I was a white man once again! 
The agent of the steamship company 
had emphatically told us that his line 
would not carry a white man as a deck 
passenger. All right, I would hold 
them to their promise! They couldn’t 
throw. me overboard, and they had de- 
clared a white man couldn’t travel 
deck. 

I hunted up the chief steward, who 
spoke English, and put the problem to 
him. In order to assist the chief in 
making his decision, I thoughtfully 
suggested that my partner Jim would 
certainly have no objections to my 
sleeping in his cabin with him, and 
that one more guest in the dining sa- 


‘loon would hardly be noticed, I was 


sure, by the waiters. The chief re- 
ceived these suggestions—and four 
English pounds—in the same kindly 
spirit of cooperation with which they 
were offered, and I moved in with Jim. 
I was still $60 to the good and had had 
all my fun besides, which was easily 
worth as much again. 

The third day_we reached Aden, that 
granite-ribbed Gibraltar of the East, 
corseted in steel and guarded by the 
greatest guns of Britain, mistress of 
the seas. The Mediterranean and Red 
sea area, with the Suez canal connect- 
ing, is the naval lobby of the world, 
and at every doorway into this great 


‘court of commerce the flag of Eng- 


land flies. Brittania’s Gibraltar rock 
is rolled against the western door be- 
tween Africa and Spain; John Bull 
stands astride the Suez canal with one 
foot at Port Said and the other at 
Suez; and Aden, bristling with British 
guns, guards the eastern door, the 
door to the orient. Brittania rules the 
waves. 

Bubonic plague was raging in Aden 
when our ship put into the rock-ribbed 
harbor there, so we couldn’t go ashore. 
It was easy to content ourselves, how- 
ever, simply with rejoicing that we 
were not stationed in that bleak and 
barren post. It is only thirty-six square 
miles in area, merely a stud on Eng- 
land’s armor plate. Back of it lie the 
sands of the Arabian desert, and that 
is all. It was hot, as it always is in 


Aden, for we learned that the average : 





temperature the year around is 83 in 
the shade, with an average rainfall 
of less than three inches per year. 

When we left Aden I was sitting in 
a comfortable steamer chair on the 
promenade deck and I was glad of 
many things. We had left Africa, we 
had left Aden, I had left my spattered 
stall between the winch and ventilator 
—and India was next. 
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The New Spirit in Rural 
Education 


(Continued from page 14) 
that encourage a delight in things hu- 
man. And the fine part of it is, the 
child need not be taught the spirit. 
Every normal being has that crav- 
ing for knowledge, that desire for 
beauty some time in his life. That 
craving can be either encouraged or 
killed in the formative years of, child- 
heod. It, comes to the surface in 
youth. The Germans call it the “sturm 
und drang” period and maintain that 
it comes between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five. The Danish folk high 
school system is based upon the as- 
sumption that young people do have 
an inward craving that must be al- 
lowed free development when it comes 
to the surface, if the young person is 
to get a full measure of happiness 
from this life. The exact type oi edu- 
cation necessary to satisfy tunis crav- 
ing in our young people is of minor 
consequence. But one thing is cer- 
tain, our elementary and secondary 
schools must recognize this spirit and 
should be conducted with it in mind 
continually. It is also certain that a 
standardized system of education, as 
so much of ours is at present, does 
more to kill the desire for knowledge 


than any system in the world. That . 
this is becoming a recognized fact is. 


a good sign, and time wiil be a big 
factor in its correction. 
can be hastened if both parents and 
teachers have the proper concept of 
education and a spirit of cooperation 
working toward that end. ~ 

But why goon? “Spirit’’ is so indef- 
inite, it can’t be explained by words, 
only by practice. Those who recog- 
nize the -spirit need not be told, and 
those who do not, are like the cynic 
about Christmas, they can’t te told. 
Just the same, “It is the spirit, sir, 
that counts.” . 


. 
Fair Charge for Wagon 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Would like your advice as to what 
is a fair charge for a good farm wagon 
with 36-inch box. I know it is not 
common for one neighbor to charge a 
neighbor for the use of a wagon, but 


my neighbor wishes to borrow mine | 


for a considerable time and insists on 
paying for the use of it.” 

As nearly as I can estimate the over- 
head cost of operating a wagon (inter- 
est on the investment, depreciation, re- 
pairs and upkeep, shelter, taxes, in- 
surance, etc:), is about 20.5 per cent 
per year of the first cost of the wagon, 
or about $27 per year on a farm wag- 
on costing $130. Assuming that with 
some custom work, the wagon will be 
used a total of about 375 hours per 
year, this would be at the rate of 
about 8 cents per hour of use. This 
assumes the average useful life of a 


farm wagon is ‘about eleven years.— . 


I. W. D. 


But the time’, 
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Autos and the Country 
Landscape 


To Wallaces’ Farmer» 

In the issue of November 80 I read 
Mr. Kenney’s, also editor’s, note on 
roads. In reading his article, I gather 
that he is a city dweller. 

I often wonder why we farmers are 
supposed to be devoid of a sense of 
peauty. I betieve we admire beautiful 
scenery aS much as any one. But isn’t 
it always the pastures that are far- 
thest away that are greenest? 

It is true that many of our beauty 
spots are marred by signboards and 
some road intersections are dangerous 
because of such. I, for one, would be 
glad to see them taken ‘away. 

I would like to take Mr. Kenney 
down one of his wooded avenues after 
a week or month of rain. It looks 
lovely on a nice summer day, but not 

- in muddy weather, as the trees keep 
the road from drying out. There is a 
_ road a few mileg from here that is al- 
most impassable in spring and fall. 
' The road runs east and west, with 
--trees along the south side. Also, if 
Mr. Kenney were a-renter or land 
owner and had to pay from $7 to $10 
an acre rent or from $2 to $3 taxes 
- and make a living, would he be will- 
_ ing to leave several acres idle so that 
some one could drive by and say “How 
» beautiful!”? 

He speaks of planting nut trees. 

' Poor, deluded man. After they once 
‘ore nuts there would be such a lit- 
tle left no one could tell what kiud of 
‘tree it was. Even now, people come 
into our front yards and gather them 
if we are not at home, breaking large 
limbs and spoiling the trees. 

He speaks of no parks in the coun- 
When city people go-for a vaca- 
tion or day off, why do they always 
seek the country? Because the change 
is restful. We country people enjoy 


- the city park for the same reason. We 
enjoy to go to the city, go window 


* appeared? @ 


shopping, go some place and order a 
meal for a change. 

He speaks of the old-fashioned 
woods disappearing. The land is so 
much more valuable than in years past 
that we can not afford to own it and 
get no returns. Has he ever put his 
cattle in some nice, woody pasture, 
only to find a picnic party has left 
the gate open and ‘the cattle have dis- 


This summer we rented a creek pas- 
ture about one-half mile from home. 
The children from the village close by 


3 went swimming there, yet it was nec- 
© essary to padlock the gate so they 


¥ 


could not drive their cars in, as they 
let the cattle out, and we are respon- 
sible for. the cattle on the highway, 
paying any damage if ears should be 


~ wrecked. 


* 










Times have changed: In bygone 
days it was only occasionally a picnic 
Party used the woods. Since the ad- 
vent of the auto we may have picnic 


_ Parties from several states the same 


day. Now, not all, people leave gates 
open or destroy property, but we have 
to use the same precaution for all. 
While Mr. Kenney’s article has many 
g00d points, it also has many bad 
Points. In the time of horses and bug- 
gies it didn’t make much difference if 
the roads were bad for a day or two or 
Week, but now they must be passable 


_ almost every hour, so that all beauty 


is sacrificed for speed. 
When he has all people educated so 


it will be possible to have unmarred 
beauty. But that will not be till the 
millennium. 





MRS. CHAS. QUAAS. 
Linn County, Iowa. 


that they practice the golden rule, then ~ 


would give them in months of wear. 


dred times a minute. 


P give them as much wear. 


than any amount of wear. 
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Lit one stride the 


Goodrich Giant 


takes boots through 
a, year of wear 


Kick! Bend! Twist! Scrape! ‘Test- 
ing machines in our factory give a 
rubber boot or overshoe, in a few 
minutes, all the hard treatment you 


Grinding and whirring, one ma- 
chine grips a piece of sole rubber 
and rubs it back and forth—a hun- 
You could 
slide in your boots down a rocky 
lane every day in the year and not 


Another machine yanks and 
stretches the strong, elastic rubber 
used in.the uppers. A few minutes 
of, this produces a greater strain 


A third machine twists and bends, 
twists and bends, the special rubber 


Goodrich 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 







A favorite with Lpereners 

oodrich 
boot with white sole. 
Sizes, boys’ to men’s. 
All lengths, knee to hip. 


used in toe and instep. It strains 
‘it more in an hour than you would 
in a year, just to prove it live, 
flexible. 

v 


These tests assure-you of good value 
when you buy Goodrich footwear. 
Look for the name-Goodrich. It is 
plainly stamped on all our boots, 
overshoes and rubbers—the honor 
mark of a great company. 

From sturdy boots, overshoes 
and work-rubbers for men and boys 
to dainty stylish Zippers and rub- 
bers for women and girls, the Good- 
rich line of tested rubber footwear 
meets the needs of every member 
of your family. The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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This sturdy Norka comes in 
black with white or brown 
sole, Unrivaled for heavy wear, 









These strong, comfort- 
able all-rubber overshoes 
come in all sizes with 


4, 5 or 6 buckles. 










WORLDS GREATEST 
FARM HARNESS 







Year r year increasing 
thousands say Harness Bill’s 
Harness is the World’s Great- 
est Farm Harness. They judge 
from the use they have given 
it on their farms. 


® *, 

Bills NEW. 

K—you wire Catalog— 

You will bo especially’ pleased : 

With the harness. | guara that. T will send 

you any set you select from my catalog, for you 

to examine and test any way you . Costs 

you nothing unless you decide to keep the harness. 

Write today for my new catalog. Harness Bild 
Kalash; Pres, 


OMAHA TANNING CO, *,$..27s55 
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“If I Had Only Known— 


WO women went out to buy a certain expensive labor- 
saving device for the home. 

One was greatly disappointed when, a few days later, 

they compared notes. She had bought the same product 


that many of her friends had owned. 
The other woman had secured a greatly improved, 
new product—costing less, but of much more value. 


‘‘Tf I had only known there was a better one,’’ the 


first woman said, ‘‘I would never have bought this 
old one.’’ 

‘‘T had just read about it in an advertisement,’’ ex- 
plained the wise buyer. 

Every déy you miss good news of an improvement in 
different articles of. merchandise—unless you read the 
‘advertisements. They tell you of practically every 
worth-while invention—of every progress from the old 
to the new. 

Read the advertisements—regularly. Know all about 
the thing you are going to buy before you buy it. It will 
save you disappointment, money and time. 
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Gifts for 
Mother 
Carpet Sweepers 


Shears 

Roasters 

Clocks 

Toasters 

Table Lamps 
Framed Pictures 


_ Kitchenware 


Glassware 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Cutlery 


and hundreds of other 
useful articles. 


—for Dad 


Tools 

Automobile Supplies 
Razors 

Fishing Equipment 
Guns 

Pocket Knives 
Camp Equipment 
Cigar Lighters 
Bright Lanterns 


And many useful nov- 
elties that always 
please men. 


—for the 

Kids 
Tope 2% 
Pocket Knives 
Toy Cooking Sets 
Little Wheelbarrows 
Roller Skates 
Manicure Sets 
Kiddie Cars 
Baseball Gloves 
Tennis Rackets 
Coaster Wagons 
Bicycles 


- Skates and Skiis 


Sleds 


















are 


Gift ices 
for Your Family 


There is nothing like a family present 
if you wish to get the utmost from a 
moderate Christmas expenditure. Put 
all the Christmas money together and 
buy with it one of these big, useful, 
er er 


range is a gift that 
the entire family 
gets the benefit 
from. Let us show 
you the very. new- 
est ones. 


SILVERWARE oT 


Fine sets of silverware MOU 


vote oa been a | 
avorite ristmas ee, 
Sey] 


gift... You can ect 7 
them here at almost 
any price you want @—— 
to pay. 
WASHING 
MACHINES 
With a washing ma- 
chine you give a 
present of hundreds 
of hours of extra 
leisure and tremen- 
dous savings in back- 


breaking work. 


RADIO SETS 

A. good radio gives 
you music and enter- 
tainment for years 
and years to come. ©) 


It is the gift of gifts. | @ @ 


KITCHEN 
‘ UTENSIL 
SETS 


"3 A set of glistening 
aluminum or beau- 
tiful enamel cannot 
help but be appre- 
ciated. You can 
buy as much or as 
little as you like to 
make a set at 
this “Farm Service” Store 
and you can be sure 
of the most value 
for your money. 
























Stores Your 
Gift Headquarters 


OU will find a new pleasure 
and satisfaction in Christmas 
shopping at your local “Farm 
Service” Hardware Store. It 
makes no difference whether 
you want a twenty-five cent toy or a fine, big 
gift of some kind—you can find an appropriate 
article from our big varied stocks. Hardware 
gifts are useful ones—the kind that are long 
remembered and best express the real spirit 
of Christmas. At our stores you'll find such 
a wide variety of hardware gifts and so many 
new ideas for holiday presents that you will 
get more pleasure from holiday shopping than 
ever before. You will find quality, honest 
values and low prices at the stores with our 
“tag” design on the windows. Come early 
while stocks are most complete. 





Your **Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men 


Look for 
this ‘‘tag” 
design 

on the 
window. 
It’s your 
guide to 
Christmas 
Gift Head- 
quarters, 
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ALLACES’ FARMER, December 14, 1928 

















John McGee Took the Independent \ 
Tapestry Tile Road—Read His Letter 


7 
Independent Silo Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Here’s a picture of my Independent 
Tapestry Tile o. Isn't it a dandy? 
From the wey my cows hang around it, I 
guess e it as well as I do. Silage 
certainly cuts the cost of feeding and 
scey TAS wan bare it rere con E-DOat 
sorry not have it years ago. would 
have been a lot better off financially. 

John F. NicGee, Benson, Minn. 


“Which Road Will You Take? 
1 Ind: lent Triple Wall Silo 














The master creation of the silo industry. 
You will find this 
profit and plenty. 


your shortest road to 


Independent Tapestry Tile Si 
The peer of all tile silos as will be pA | 
to by the hundreds of farmers who own them, 
This is a weil paved road to success, 


Inde dent Wood Stave 

The a silo of the Northwest, im he 
to the point of perfection by more than 21 
years of silo building experience. 


BUY NOW 
PAY LATER | 


No Money Down 


Roof Frame 
Given 
With Early Orders 
The int 
msi 








cess. 
INDEPENDENT SILO CO. 
850°Pitisbury Ave. st. Paul, Minn. 





i [ndependent 





Make Independent Farmers 








Makes Sawing Easier 
A hard job made easy. Our 

ROLLING TABLE and ALL- 

STEEL frame takes the labor 

out of wood-sawing. Hundreds 

of satisfied users say The Buller 

All-Steel Saw Frame is the 

best. Made for front end of 

leading tractors, also four stationary 

. Atkins blades. Special discount 

2 Gowed where we have no desler, 
_ BULLER COUPLER CO., DEPT..0, HILLSBORO, KANSAS 


.. UNUSUAL 


ARGAIN 





MEDIUM HIGH HEEL 

we "s ; 
Bit guaiey eager s Serey. for sto ees 
anyw! 


one of 
at the best mani the country, 


ut: in 

.00 and . A close-out purchase 
& limited quan ty enables us tO offer ed + 1.98, 
ve black. ona us 4) ace ined wi 
colored warm Bright Bulabed goles ‘and 
0, Medium heel, Sizes sto 8.... . 
0, 484—-Low heel. Sizes 234 meee... 28 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 





when writing advertisers. - 











OSH- 
= AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
‘Personal liberty is a good 

thing, but we don’t like to ride 

with a driver who is full of it.” 











WHAT COHEN HAD 

Gohen was a local saleSman for a New 
York woolen concern. The depression in 
business being serious, he was willing to 
go out of the way for an order. One day 
he invited a prospective buyer out to (line. 
The guest picked up the menu, studied it, 
and ordered from soup to nuts. The wait- 
er turned to Cohen. 

“What will you have, sir?” 

Cohen despairingly replied: “Gimme 
tea and toast.” 

From across the table came the muiidiy 


surprised query of his friend: ‘What's 


the matter, Cohen, on a diet?” 
“No. Only on. commission.” 


1s 


TWO AILMENTS 

Kind Lady: ‘What’s troubling you, my 
little man?” 

Little Willie (on his way home from 
school): “Dyspepsia and rheumatism.” 

Lady: “Why, that’s absurd at your 
age; how can that be?” 

Willie: ‘‘Teacher kept me after school 
because I couldn’t spell ’em.” 


t 


SILENT NIGHT 
He: “What do you do when you are 
kissed.” ‘ 
She: “I yell.” 
He: ‘Would you yell if I kissed you?” 
She: ‘No; I’m still hoarse from last 


night.” 
® 


SCRIPTURAL REFERENCE 

Little Gene was very anxious‘to know 
the age of her aunt, so she asked her 
grandmother. 

‘T really don’t know,’ said her grand- 
mother. ‘I'd have to look it up in the 
family Bible.” 

“Is auntie old enough to be in the 
Bible!’’ Gene gasped. 


A POLICEMAN’S LOT . 
. “Yes, we have our troubles,” complained 
a park policeman the other day. ‘For in- 
stance, there’s Mrs. ——-, who has donated 
a marble bird bath. Only yestiddy she 
called me over and told me it was for 
sparrows, and not to allow any other 
birds to bathe in it!” 


FULL STEAM AHEAD 

Two rival colored coileges in the south 
were fighting their annual football battle. 
The teams were even and the play got 
pretty hot. At length, one quarterback 
tossed his helmet aside. 

“Hey there, you!” the referee advised 
him. “You’d better put your headgear 
back on.” 

“No, suh; no, suh,” returned the col- 
ored lad. ‘‘It ain’t my fault if I injure any 
of ’em.” 


THE GROWTH OF GRANDMAS 
Billy, four, was on his way to visit his 
grandmother, whom he had not s¢en for 
more than a year. 
“Gosh!” he remarked. “I'll bet Gramm 
has grown so I won’t know her.” 


SHAKESPEAREANA 
“My niece is quite theatrical,’’ remarked 
old Mrs. Blunderby. ‘‘Next week she is 
taking part in a Shakespeare play at 
college.’’ 
“Which of his plays is it?” her caller 
asked. : 
“Bdith mentioned the name of it, but I'm 
not sure whether it’s ‘If You Like It That 
Way’ or ‘Nothing Much Doing’.” 


S 


A spinster encountered some boys in 
the old swimming hole, minus everything 
but nature’s garb, and was horrified. 

‘Tsn’t it against the law to bathe with- 
out suits on, little boys?” 

“Yes’m,”’ announced freckled Johnny, 
“but Jimmy’s father is a policeman, so 
you can come on in.” = 


Son: “Gosh! That jane surely is easy. 
on the eyes.” 

Dad: “That’s all right, son, but when 
you pick someone to spend your salary, 
‘it’s better to look for one who'll be easy 
on your ears.” s 


Mother: “If you wanted to go fishing. 
why didn’t you come and ask me first?” 
Boy: “Because I wanted to go fishing.” 
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The Best Christmas Gift! 


YEARLY subscription to Wallaces’ Farmer makes 

a splendid gift for any friend who lives on a farm. 
Each week for the entire year its welcome visit will be a 
reminder of your good-will and thoughtfulness. 


Biggest Value for So Little Cost 


NOWHERE else can you buy so sensible a gift and 

so much genuine value for the money. It furnishes 
the entire family information and inspiration to meet 
the daily problems of farm and home. It is indeed @ 
happy solution of the annual Christmas problem. 


$1.00 for One Subscription 
$2.25 for Three 


FOR three or more subscriptions ordered at one time, 

the ‘special club rate is only 75c each. Why not re- 
member a few friends and renew your own subscrip- 
tion at this time? 


To each gift-subscription is sent a special 
Christmas card announcing your gift and 


bearing your name and Holiday Greetings. 





si Rin phcthat cowina  Savieias | aide 











Christmas Gift Orders 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 


Gentlemen: Please send Wallaces’ Farmer each week for one 
year to the following friends: 





and mail to each address the Special Christmas. Card announcing that 
this subscription is a Christmas Remembrance from me. 








Name of Sender.... 





Are you also including your own renewal? [] Yes 
, O No 

Amount enclosed, $. (0 Gheck [] Money Order [] Bank Draft 
(You may add additional names on any plain paper) 
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Southwestern—Pottawattamie County, 
Dec. 7.—Thanksgiving day had a snow- 
storm twelve inches deep. Many farmers 
are not thru picking corn, but a good 
many have some fields picked so they 
have use of stalk fiéld for their stock. 
The snow is about eight inches deep in 
eorn fields yet. Roads are fine as most 
snow was pushed off soon after it fell. 
Quite a little sickness among hogs. Good 
many shelling corn. Some lan¢ sales.— 
Mrs. J. N. A. 

Eastern—Clinton County, Dee. 7.—Sev- 
eral snowstorms and much rain has, de- 
layed corn husking, tho most farmers 
are now thru. Some shredding done and 
much left to do. Roads are frozen and 
rough. Poultry prices are all lower but 
eggs still high, 45 cents for those grading 
No. 1. Some corn being shipped out. 
Many hogs going to market for less than 
cost of production.—Fred Schepers. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, Dec. 7.— 
Had at least zero weather Tuesday night; 
not so cold since December 4. Snow Sun- 
day night. Roads good. Much snow fence 
in evidence. Township has some up this 
year. A few fellows have been clearing 
their fence rows of old weeds and brush, 
little plum trees, wild gooseberry bushes, 
oer anything that will cause the snow to 
pile up in the road. If all would do that 
we would have better roads. Corn shel- 


lers all busy. Lots of hog flu. Most of 
the corn picked.—E. A. McMillin. 
Northwestern—Sioux County, Dec. 4.— 


Another light fall of snow that stopped 
corn picking for the present. There are 
still some farmers who have as much as 
two weeks’ picking in the fields. Corn is 
selling for 67 cents. Eggs bring as high. 
as 45 cents. Not enough of them are 
brought in to supply the local customers. 
—Mrs. A. B. Maynard. : 

Southern—Union County, Nov. 30.—The 
month has been exceedingly wet; three 
snowstorms and several inches of rain. 
Corn picking slow and difficult; about 
half of the crop in. The yield is good and 
the quality as a whole was never better. 
A few cases of hog cholera reported. All 
other livestock healthy.—Vernon Rayl. 

South-Central—Madison County, Dec. 6. 
—We are having some nice weather after 
the storm. Drizzly all day Thanksgiving, 
and in the evening it began to snow, and 
the next morning eight inches of snow 
had fallen. There was no frost in the 
ground. Later another snow fell, making 
ten and one-haif inches in all, but part of 
it has melted. Wednesday morning, De- 
cember 5, the thermometer registered at 
zero, the coldest day so far of the season, 
but clear and bright and the wind from 
the south. December 6, clear and bright, 
with 30 above at noon. There is lots of 
corn in the fields: ground has been so 
soft the farmers have not been able to 
get in fields, and unless the ground 
freezes there will be lots of corn out all 
winter.—C. J. Young. 

Southeastern—Lee County, Dec. 6.—A 
snowfall of two inches has stopped the 
farmers picking ccrn. Ground has been 
soft and only small loads could be han- 
dled, so there is much corn in the fields. 
Some hog cholera in the county; also 
gome blackleg among the calves. Milk 
and cream short and a good price; cream 
49 cents, eggs scarce and 45 to 50 cents. 
Not much fall wheat, but it looks well.— 
¥..-%. 

South-Central—Wayne County, Dec. 2. 
—We have been having clondy weather 
‘but very little snow so far. Just rain 


‘and more rain. Lots of corn té crib as 


yet. Fields very soft: good weather for 
ducks. The wind has whipped around to 
northwest and indications point to a 
storm before morning.—W. H. Patterson. 

East-Central—Delaware County, Dec. 3. 
-—No~sickness among hogs and a good 
many ready for market. Cattle, espe- 
cially dairy cattle, are in demand and 
bring good prices. 
good drafters are scarce and we expect a 
good demand early in spring; many will 
have to resort to power farming as young 
horses are scarce. Lots of old horses 
around here now. Farm lands are not 
selling very well. Lots of snow and some 
corn still out in the field.—C. J. Bocken- 
stedt. 

Northern—Franklin County, Dee. 8— 
More corn shelled and shipped in Novem- 
ber than ever before. Thirty to forty 
acres yet in the field on many farms, and 
husking} down corn in six inches of snow 
is not a pleasant job. Lambs havé mostly 
gone to market but only a small per cent 
of the spring pig crop. Probably more 
pigs lost with flu and cholera over south 


~half of county than ever before and the 


disease still is spreading; also many are 
being vaccinated. Lots of spring chick- 
ens have been sold at 23 and 24 cents, 
which is surely a good price. Oats 39 


‘eents, No. 4 yellow corn, shelled, 68 cents. 


—Jas. T> Thorp. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
Dec. 7.—First general snowfall on Thanks- 
giving day, amounting to five inches. 
There iS some corn left to husk. Market- 
ing of finished hogs is progressing rap- 
idiy, but it appears the big) receipts are 
piling up at the terminals. The peak 
Probably will be reached by the end of 


No call for horses, but | 





the year. Soils are more liberally water 
soaked than for several years. According 
to the law of averages, there may be a 
serious lack of rainfall some time during 
the next twelve months, which is of more 
or less interest to farming.—Arthur Nel- 
son. 

Eastern—Delaware County, Dec. 8.— 
About six inches of snow, preceded by 
rain, fell on Thanksgiving night, stopping 
corn picking for a few days. On Sunday 
night the rain settled it down to about 
two inches. Corn husking has been pro- 
gressing fairly well this week, but there is 
considerable corn left in the fields yet. 
The yield is fairly good, running from 
twenty-five to sixty bushels per acre, with 
an average yield of about forty-two bush- 
els. Hogs are healthy and doing well, but 
the price is slipping down, and hogs that 
were fed corn that cost $1.25 per bushel 
last spring, tankage at. $4 and linseed 
meal at $3 per hundredweight, have to be 
sold at $8 per hundredweight or less, 
when it has cost about $12 per hundred- 
weight to raise them.—C. D. Hunt. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, Dec. 7.— 
The snow which fell November 30 is about 
gone, making it possibe to pick corn. A 
lot of corn still is in the field and several 
days of shredding yet to be done. The 
fall has been wet, making it impossible 
to get in the field and draw out much of 
a load. A farm sale is being held about 
every day and frequently two are held 
within ten miles of each other. Most all 
stuff is being sold at market prices. Buy- 
ers do not give fancy prices for things as, 
they formerly did at sales.—J. Diedrich. 

Southwestern—Mills County, Dec. 7.— 
A heavy blanket of snow has covered the 
eround for a week past, which put a stop 
to corn ‘thusking' for a while; only a very 
few were entirely thru and considerable 
corn is still in the field. The weather 
during the husking season has not been 
favorable to gathering. Very calm weath- 
er has prevailed for the past ten days; 
not much frost in the ground under the 
snow. At present roads are greasy and 
rough. As bad roads, stormy weather and 
cold days come the daily mail and the 
radio keep the rural people in close touch 
with all the world.—O. C. Cole. 

Northwestern—Clay County, Dec. 9.— 
Weather bright and cold; snow which fel 
a week ago still on the ground. Some 
corn still in the field and being cleaned 
up fast. Lots of hogs going to market at 
$8.00 to $8.25 f. o. b. our station. A few 
cases of hog cholera in this neighborhood, 
this being' a year when earlier sickness 
did not scare people into vaccinating. 
Lots of corn still going to market at 65 to 
70 cents. Cream 52 cents, eggs 45 cents. 

—G. W. Barnard. 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Shelby County, Dec. 6.—Most 
of the corn is husked. Yield from thirty 
to seventy bushels, with average about 
forty. Quite a good bit going to market 
‘at around 70 cents per bushel. Butterfat 
48 cents, eggs 45 cents, hens 22 cents. 
Livestock generally healthy. Not many 
renters changing’ places. Public sales 
starting.—S. M. Harper. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, Dec. 7.—~ 
Had another snow but it is about all gone. 
Most farmers are done picking corn. Sev- 
eral are plowing. Wheat looks fair. Live- 
stock doing well. Milk cows_are high 
priced. One sale had twenty-five and 
they sold at an average of $140; top price 
was $195. Most spring pigs gone. Corn 
is 70 cents, oats 36 to 38 cents, eggs 48 
cents, cream 47 cents.—Elmer Varner. 


RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 














There is no argument in my house 
about radio tonight. We are all sitting 
around glaring at each other. It all came 
about on account of a spice cake—my fa- 
vorite cake. I’! tell you ‘all about it. As 
usual, I made a very prettily worded re- 
quest for a cake. That was the beginning 
of a tragedy. First, I had to promise to 
buy a little lamp that had taken my 
wife’s fancy. Well, the cake was made. 
It sort of fell down in the middle and all 
the currants got into one spot. I don’t 
know what caused it, but my laughter 
when it was produced had the unpleasant 
effect one might expect from an earth- 
quake. There is no cake for me tonight. 

r 
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Your Favorite Books 


For your Christmas reading and for all the other long winter 
evenings, get the best new books. The Book Department of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer offers the best in good fiction, travel stories, chil- 
dren’s stories, ete. Any book in print can be supplied at the reg- 
ular price. We pay the postage. 


These are some of the most popular 
new books. Check the ones you want. 
(1 HUNGER FIGHTERS, De Kruif ($3)— 
The dramatic story\of the men who are checking disease in-live- 
stock.and increasing yields of grain. 
(1 CORN AND CORN GROWING, Wallace and Bressman ($2.50)— 
A new and revised edition of a book that ought to have first place 
on every corn belt farm’s book shelf. 
(O TOWN AND COUNTRY, E. E. Miller ($2)— 
A lively discussion of the disputes that arise between the farmer 
and his country town, and of ways to end them. 
(] ABE LINCOLN GROWS UP, Carl Sandburg ($2.50)— 
A fine gift for boys or anybody else is this absorbing tale of Lin- 


Pererertertrrrrrririt titi t titre 
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Write below the title of any other book you want. Send 
your check or money order with this coupon. 


Book Department, WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa 
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This is real radio weather and for the 


“next few months we shall probably get 


stations in all parts of the country, many 
of them stations we have never heard be- 
fore. As there is not to be a controver- 
sial word in this column this week, I will 
merely remark in passing that some of 
the newly found stations may be worth 
listening fo. 

Just now WGN is coming in with ter- 
rific volume. That station is very easy 
to find but it fades often. Sometimes 
the wave from WGN has a very peculiar 
effect. It comes in and out with a pe- 
culiar swishing sound just like the whis- 
pering swish of a wave on a sandy beach. 
Have you noticed it? 

A few minutes ago we all listened to 
some big feature. This time it was about 
tennis; last week it was football. I have, 
never had the patience to -listen long 
enough to find out what it is all about. 
Tonight there was a scene between a boy 
and girl. The girl was of the pert flapper 
type. They exchanged sweet badinage 
and the boy said the girl was certainly 
one hard-shelled crab and he’d like to 
wring her neck. Next station, please. 

Fading has not been so bad the last 
few nights. It is an irritating thing, that 
fading, and nobody seems to know what 
causes it. Scientists are said to have 
nearly perfected a device which automat- 
ically brings back a station when it 
fades. Whoever invented that device and 
perfects it will make a lot of money. A 
few nights ago my wife was listening 
with great interest to one of her favorite 
featurgs when it faded. She got mad and 
said: “There! Just at the most inter- 
esting part it had to fade. It might have 
been in the most exciting part of a prize 
fight, right at the knockout. Wouldn’t 
that be terrible?’’—not the blow, the fad- 
ing. Having known her for many years, 
I am more than ever convinced that she 
is a veritable Amazon at heart. 

Everybody who writes to me seems to 
be able to get KOA, Denver, easily. It 
has 12,500 watts, but it seems to be just 
as powerful as the 50,000 watters. Last 
night a man called me up to tell me he 
was listening to Mexico City. Since the 
reallocation CZE of that city has never 
come to my set, but last winter it was 
heard often. 

During the last, or past, fifteen minutes 
WLW has been entertaining us with a 
fine orchestra. Three times it has faded 
completely. One evening I made a test 
and noticed that the fading was regular 
and the volume lasted only for three min- 
utes and a half,.and then it required a 
minute for it to come back. 

CKGW, Toronto, is still a constant vis- 
itor. There seem to be two other sta- 


























tions sharing the same frequency. Two 
years ago we used to try every night to 
get a Toronto station but never heard 
one. Now Toronto is heard more often 
than WCCO, Minneapolis. That station 
(WCCO) seems to be bombarding the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and is hay- 
ing all kinds of fights. If I were a broad- 
caster I would—no I wouldn’t. I was for- 
getting! .No fighting words this week. 

The two Shenandoah stations seem to 
be reaching out better now and the heter- 
odyne on KFNF is not so bad at night. 
KMA is not so fortunate. This morning 
KFJB, Marshalltown, was tuned in. I¢ 
was broadcasting a church service and 4 
solo was sung by a lady with one of the 
finest voices I have heard for a long time. 
The voice was or is what musicians would 
call a “coloratura soprano,” whatever 
that means. The singer has one of those 
full, warm and rich voices that seem to 
pour out without effort. I would have 
asked the rest of my family to join in my 
enjoyment of it had it not been for the 
row over that wretched spice cake. 
KFJB has only 100 watts but it gets more 
out of that power than many stations 
with 1,000. 

There is a lot of talk about crystal con- 
trol nowadays. Some stations seem to 
have installed new crystals: while others 
have not. A crystal will not cure all the 
evils of transmission, but if properly ad- 
justed, will help. An engineer informed 
me yesterday that it was quite possible to 
transmit under crystal control on the ap- 
pointed freqpency, but that atmospheric 
conditions and obstructions might cause 
that wave to reach a set at a distance in 
such a way as to make the listener say 
the station was “broad.” Still, every sta- 
tion should be compelled to install a crys- 
tal as it is the nearest thing to correct 
control that has been developed up to the 
present. i" 

One of the leading radio engineers in 
the country has just announced that 
within five years television will be the 
regular form of radio. We shall be able to 
see entertainers and whole plays will be 
acted for our benefit. Personally, I am in 
no hurry for television. When we see 
some of the people who entertain us a Jot 
of the romance will be gone. The great- 
est of opera singers have nat been exactly 
easy to look at. Whén I-attend opera I 
generally shut my eyes—and would often 
shut my ears if I could. 

My old friend, D. Tibbitts, East Jordan, 
Mich., writes to tell me he is ‘‘doggone” 
glad to get good recéption from some old 
friends and a lot of new ones. Mr. Tibd- 
‘pitts also points out that KSO, Clarinda, 
reaches him well in the early morning. 
Delighted to hear from you’ again! 

Mrs. A. Verhille, Webster, Iowa, is kin@ 


‘enough to write that my article is the 


first thing she reads and wishes there 
could be more to read. Thank you! My 
wife likes my column—all except this one. 
Who said ‘‘Cake’’? 

Mr. Fred Matousek, Wood, S. D., is 
also very complimentary. He has a very 
good set but complains of howls and too 
many stations trying to come in at the 
same time. Mr. Matousek also complains 
of the conflict between KFAB and 
WBBM. It’s absurd to have two such 
good stations killing each other in the 
day time. If I had my way I’d—no I 
wouldn't! Nearly forgot the no-fighting 
vow that time. Before I forget again, 
good-night! + 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


ICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


| [he percentage columns in the follow- 
3g table are worthy of the most careful 
‘gudy. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
nd column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 
- he first thing to do in order to get the 
jmost benefit out of this table is to note 
‘the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
‘stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
“gow 148 per cent of pre-war and 101 per 


cent of the same time last year. Now go 
een over the list and see which products 
gre above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
‘point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
‘that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
' of city labor are above the general price 

















































































FARM LAND-—lIowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 
cates a price of $8.96 for heavy hogs at 
Chicago next May. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
Nov. 24, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 105 per cent, grain 110 per 
cent, livestock 93 per cent, lumber 99 
per cent, ore 91 r cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 108 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 











































































































5 
4 . Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, ° = 
ott and aabuer are decidedly below the S wis 
‘general price level. In most cases, the siz 
eaailure of these commodities to advance £ cS 3 
as much as other products is due to over- fo) oD 
production. Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
é ee eee ge a Ibs.) 
oOice an prime— 
ne Eee eee Week oe -- -, oak 16.00]16.75|15.12 | 
—— oe ve. Week before ......... 16.00/17.12|15.62 | 
O28} of ood— 
toe BE) tok East w6ek . 20.0. 000c% 14.00]14.88/13.00 
elo] eon Week before ......... 14.00)15.25/13.38 
| §86 Ges Medium— 
| One| One a eee 11.75/12.50/11.00 
| 52°] 59° Week before 11.22.22! 11.88}12-62|11.12 
3 } Pa ot} Ay 28 Come gS RE pres 
——, : NS SOO Fo co ccccaew et 8 .25) 9. 
‘Fisher's index number ...... |__148|__101 rien ek before so... 9.62/10.25| 9.00 
: a i sight weight beef steers 
CATTLE—At Chicago (1,100 ibs. down). 
 1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 194 97 Choice and prime— 
'4,100-pound fat cattle ...... 203} 101 ESE WOOK vc vec neice. 16.12/16.75/15.62 
Canners and cutters ........ 200; 107 Week before ......... 16.12|17.12|15.75 
Eee ee 223 102 Mediuss and good— Sate: 2 sibs pas 
RD WOM Su cis oc Seine % . 4 
HOGS—At Chicago | caveek before... 020... 13.12 14.12)12-38 
: 9 ommon— | 
ie nese... i3a| 108 | Last week ..........0. 9.50]10.25| 9.00 
Pigs 3 118} 102 | | Week before “.2...000. 9.62/10.25) -9.00 
“tsonehy> utcher cattle— 
Me CROUBHY 5 oc sine's cous ne 109| 105 een 
SHEEP—At Chicago EMSt WOOK: bocce ec cccets 11.25)11.75/11.25 
sil 95 Week before ..0.2222! 11.25/11.38]11.12 
SR ig aes cgi nd Cad tinge os | Cows : es 
Last Wee@ke 2 sGcicelesasn -00} 8.75) 8.5 
ee ee ee — = NGG -DOPOTO i050. cai 9.00} 8.75} 8.50 
- Quarter bloog wool at Boston T7715 ulls— 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 116] 89 Last weele 3. cceccccce 9.25/10.50! 9.25 
: RAIN Week before ......... 9.25}10.50| 9,12 
GRA Canners snd eoenene~ 6.12| 6.25! oe 
; Se “ee eo, Eee ‘ 25] 5. 
ald Gen f ntced eegee. ae 132 95 Week before ......... 6.25] 5.88] 5.75 
Oats, No. 2 white ........... 112 89 | Stockers and feeders— | 
Wheat, No. 2 red’........... 124} 100 Tame: Week coh os sk, 11.88/11.62/11.00 
“Wheat, No. 1 northern :.::: 105 92, Week before ......... 11.88/11.75/11.00 
-On lowa Farms— Cows and heifers— | 
RE SSA ec aia eg anal 92 ie SS. ere: 8.62 $50) 8.62 
AS eae 102; 87 Week before ......... 8.62| 8.50] 8.62 
MILL-FEEDS HOGS 
s Milw’k 156] 102 | Heavy (250 Ibs. up)p— [| [ 
Sood momh et iironames 180 122 Last WEG sos cccedse: | 8.15] 8.58] 8.32 
| Bran, at Kansas City ....... 155 < feceeeee ne meee | 8.28] 8.68] 8.35 
: _! (EPP CO 14; I 200- 7 
AR ha $ Last week ............ 8.15] 8.58) 8.30 
Bee HAY a te — ; acer n. | 8.28] 8.68] 8.30 
= - Light (¢ - s.)— 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago ..| 129/131 * Eaat Week .,<.20ccec; 7.88| 8:48] 8.22 
_ No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 151] 180 Week "before so oe 2 = ‘= 
es Light lights (130-1 Ss.) 
c ee ee Lest: Week -...iccececce 7.55| 8.05] 7.98 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 11 Week before ......... 7.70| 8.08] 7.92 
_ Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 194 10 Smooth and rough 
Timothy seed, at Chicago . 81} 132 heavy packing sows 
- Cotton, at_New York ....... 151; 19% (250 Ibs. up)— 
Bemess, at Chicago ........... t 128) 7 Leese. weeks <<. ......... 7 7.92 bs 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago Pigs (130 Ths. dowa}— 4.7 tee ie 
Sanmetaee os 103 95 SE WOOK. os cece sc cciechcacet Oe 2 
Ei ard SAREE. Capes 104 3 Week before .........[..... 7.30] 7.12 
fam ...... A Eg ap eee 169 of a PS na a ca ae 
Re ee ree 4 2 4 WG eos ce cease -62}. 4 
Seer = = Week before ........! 6.88]... .. 7.12 
% FUTURES—At Chicago snaEe 
ie aay Gathastat tna ile Seip. 8 oee weict 128 94,| Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
Oats— medium to prime— 
ONS gcc, Pac's os ss ein Sais oe 100 88 Lm@et weeks. 3 isccice dc. 13.08!13.75/12.95 
’ Wheat— eek before ......... 12.92/13.75/13.00 
NE oH ins Voda a eacces sits 101 92 | Lambs, culls and common 
- Lard— Las reek ees ee 10.25 10.12 9.88 
3G CEN Pee Ry 107} 96 Veek before .........|10.12/10.25| 9. 
4 ty ved Oe oaciret paeeCRoLae. 111 97 | Yearling wethers, medium 
ee 16) 10 ee Com 9.62/10.50| 9.88 
iin a kam oie $6 aakh 1 4 st we seseeeeeesee] F.65/10.00! 9.88 
wt J Week before ..../...: 9.12/10.25| 9.75 
Es INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS Ewes, medium to choice— 
- Coe, at Connellsville ........ 70} 100 pe ig we seedecce be pet: £18 
| Pig iron, at Birmingham . 117| = 103 a = : 
mee Se ew YOER «5 tee ictB | cagunes OF Deamon py ap Eo 
: ’ 3 k 1 class - 
= onl cepaamacam ee erage of prices from common to choice. 
B  ~—CsCDougias fir (f. o. b. Wash- HAY 
tren on) Peer eka ware de 185 110 Se 
ellow pine (southern > 
x No com. boards. 192 123 2 
Yellow pine (southern) iS) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 184 100 - n e 
EE Se a eae 139 100 s 3 g 
FINANCIAL g 5 2 
Bank clearings, per capita, © o 
outside of New York, Mixed clever, No. 1— 
month of October ........ 245} + =109 DT Ee EER ARN “nae 25.00 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, “Week? DOI0EO S55. ches, cc. 125.00 
ie INOW: BOTH oi. cc ccccéece 143 172 | Timothy, No. 1— | 
Industrial stocks ....2...... 373 138 gS a ee Satay) on ee 23.00 
Railroad stocks ............. 131} 102 Week before mane -/23.50 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week ......... +» /22.75/27.50 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on Week before ........./22.75/26.75 
' corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are | Alfalfa, No. 1— a 
149 per cent of pre-war normal and on St Week: 2... .cc00e5 0181. 75/25. 78 
cattle and hogs 133 per cent. The aver- Week before .........}/21.75]25.25 
age railroad workman is now gettin Alfalfa, standard— 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compa Last week ............]20.75/24. 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per Week before ........./20.75/23.50 
cent of the pre-war normal. a. No. “ed : 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- Wok Mee ie os ee 
_ hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent Ost sa Sadee sss tien . 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand SO SPIE 7.50] 8.50/12.00 
waces Bre not nearly so far above pre- Week before -... 1.27! 7.50 8.50112.00 





War as city labor. : 








































































































GRAIN 
oe oe 
ie & 
S a n ° 
a| | a | & 
2 = < n 
= £ 3S o 
0 ° ae =) 
Corn, No. 2¥— | 
Last week ....| .87%]| .81 -82 
Week before .. 344} .82 84 
Corn, No. 3¥— { 
Last week ....| .83% 77%| .79 | .75% 
Week before ..} .84 -78 | .82 | .76% 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | 
Last week 80%| .76 -77%| .73% 
Week before ..| .81%| .76 | .80 | ‘74% 
Oats— | 
Last week ....| .49%4]| .46 | .48%6| 45% 
Week before ..} .49 -45 | 45%) 4416 
- Barley— | | 
Last week ....] .67%4] .66 -61%) 
Week before ..| .66 -66 | .61 
ye— Ma 
Last week ..../1.05%! .98 | 
Week before ../1.07 9744) 95 
Wheat, No. 2 hard | 
st week ..../1.2046/1.11%4/1.12%4]1.10 
Week before ../1.20 [1.14 (1.14 [1.09 
FEEDS 
be 2 2 
2) Ot Si at. 
S a So] & 
s Q ¢ = s 
| slé| ale 
= Mj a! Aso 
Bran— | f | 
Last week.... 134.50 31.25|31.75/34.00 
Week before. ./34.50/31.25/31.50/34.00 
Shorts— | | | 
Last week... .|34.75|/32.25/32.00/37.00 
Week before. ./34.75|.32.25/32.00|37.00 
Hominy feed— | 
Last week..../35.00]:....]..... 33.00 
Week before. ./34.75)..... eee [33.00 
Linseed meal 
oOo. p.)— 
Last week..../60.00}.....|57.75 
Week before. .|60.00)...../57.75 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week....|46.90 
Week before. ./46.90 
Tankage— 
Last week....|..... 75.00}..... |80.00/75.00 
Week before poe) | 80.00|75.00 
Gluten— | 
pF Pe PO Ee Dyes ere el <a 39.65 
Week before..|.....[..... Didnt es 139.65 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots: 
all other points, car lots. 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 





The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: 























oo Shoo dfoo oo. 
28 oN oN = 
S- 4 Gs p= 
bgt a athe 3 72 
a. “a. “. big. 
o> o> o> >Z oo 
eS} 22 | Ss | 68 
SZ SZ eZ R2S 
lo Sa | 73.4 74.7| 92.9 89.5 
i 41.8 61.2) Hr 62.6 | 
Missouri ..... | 28.4 70.2 87.0 77.5 
Nebraska .... 65.0 70.3! 108.5! 106.2 
Kansas ...... | 56.5 83.7 80.3] 112.7 
Indiana ......| 38.5 45.1) 108.3) 69.0 
0 ey eee 43.4 49.4) 71.9) 70.0 
Total 7 corn | | | 
belt states..| 53.0] 69.9] 90.0! 86.7 





Week ending November 23, 1928, as a 
percentage of receipts for the correspond- 
ing week ending November 25, 1927: Iowa, 
113.8 per cent; Illinois, 140.5; Missouri, 
133.2; Nebraska, 129.1; Kansas, 112.5: In- 
diana, 152.2; Ohio, 108.1; total, seven corn 
belt states, 124.8 per cent. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
50c, week before 50c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 23%c, week before 23%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 43c, week before 
43%c; ducks, last week 22c, week before 
21c; fat hens, last week 26c, week be- 
fore 25c; broilers, last week 27c, week 
before 261%4c; geese, last week 23c, week 
before 23c. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.00%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.24 
per cent. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.10, week be- 
fore $13.27. Chicago—Last week $11.00, 
week before $11.10. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 November corn at Buenos Aires 
sold last week for 94c, week before 965c. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 53c, 
light native cow hides at Cnetge 19%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $18.20, 
and cotton at New York 19.5c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 63%4c 
for No. 4 shelled, new oats 39%4c, and 
wheat 95146c. - 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
November were 8,798,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 10,019,000 bushels for the week 
before and 7,838,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the fourth 
week in November were 760;000 bushels, as 
compared with 104,000 bushels for the week 
before and 41,000 bushels for the same 
week last vear. Exports of oats the fourth 
week in November were 653,000 bushels, as 
compared with 562,000 bushels for the 
week before and 86,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 














Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 83 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 117 per 
cent for fat cattle, 87 per cent for sheep 
and 100 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year’ 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 












































*HOGS 
= | 33 
Bo| BE} o 
Be) BE) & 
. @ 
$2| 22| £8 
MOl|Ro} Of 
| October 12 to 18.......... 103] 88} 84 
October 19 to 25..... eof 106 99) 84 
October 26 to Nov 90 96) 83> 
November 2to 8. 77 79| 83 
November 9 to 15 87 87; 83 
| November 16 to 22 99 94, 84 
ovember 23 to 29 . °F 61 69; 83 
November 30 to Dec. 6...) 102 92; 8s 
TCATTLE 
October 12 to 18.......... 70 68; 120 
October 19 to 25....... eee 79 84! 116 
| October 26 to Nov. 1... 79 95} 124 
November 2 to 8 ...... 66 71} 122 
November 9 to 15 ...... 82 86; 123 
November 16 to 22 ...... 73 90} 113 
November 23 to 29 ...... 58 70} 116 
November 30 to Dec. 6 84 87| 117 
TSHEEP 
October 12 to 18.......... 102} 107/ 87 
October 19 to 25.......... 74 88} 83 
October 26 to Nov. 1.... 94; 100) 84 
November 2 to 8 ...... 51 88) 385 
November 9 to 15 ...... 95 83} 83 
November 16 to 22 ...... 65 74, 86 
November 23 to 29 ...... 59 65; 388 
November 30 to Dec. 6...| 100 941 87 
TLAMBS 
October 12 to 18.......... 102/ 107]; 99 
October 19 to 25.......... 74 88} 99 
October 26 to Nov. 1.... 94, 100) 99 
Yovember 2 to § ...... 51 838} 9T 
November 9 to 15 ...... 95 83) 99 
November 16 to 22 ...... 65 74, 98 
November 23 to 29 ...... 59 65, 98 
November 30 to Dee. 6...) 100 94; 100 





*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep, 


| seven markets. 





} 








?Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 





CHICAGO HOG PRICES 














} | | 

| ged 1927 _ 1925 
November 30 ....| 8.70] 8.55) 11.85! 11.15 
December 1 ...... 8.80} 8.55) 11.90) 11.05 
December 3 ...... 8.85) 8.45) 11.90] 11.10 
December 4 ...... 8.60) 8.40) 11.75) 10.90 
December 5 ...... 8.55) 8.35) 11.65] 10.85 
December 6 ...... 8.60} 8.45) 11.75! 10.70 





CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 











] 

! 
a eae ters 1925 
November 30 ....! .9014] .89%4/ -73%4! 8014 
December 1...... | 9134] 91 | .75%| ‘s0ig 
December 3 ...... .873! .93%/ -76%| .8136 
December 4 ...... | .88 | 93%] .765g] .8316 
December 5 ...... | -8534] .9216] .76%/| .8336 
ember 6 ......| -86%4| .93 | .7754] .82% 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the fourth week in 
‘November were 11,729,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 10,273,000 pounds for the week 
before and 8,180,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
fourth week in November were 4,837,000 
pounds, as compared with 4,035,000 pounds 
the week before and 8,292,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





Manure applied to alfalfa during the fall 


| and early winter will protect the plants 


and increase the yields of hay the follow- 
ing season. The ground should be firm 
when the manure is applied. 








Cleaner, Warmer 
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Ours Readers Market 


Look for what you need 





t and each initial or fal 


RATE 10c PER WORD rents AND ADDRESS 
fe charge for a minimum of twenty 


@ccompany or . 
orders orders and in must reach 
Oe a ny By tt Se: 
eation, Wien writing your advertisement give fail details,” Tale 


































































3 roa 
ion 
SCHEDULE OF RATES FARM LANDS | MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 
WISCONSIN 10,000 COMMON PIGEONS WANTED. R, S. LEGHORNS 
a woe i get Ne aE LOR SATECIMPROVED SIL ACRE FARA, a 7500 Independence Ave., Kansas City, CHOICE WHITE LEGHORN PULLER 
Words Rock county, Wisconsin, one mile from ready to lay; Barron or Tancred strain; 
vers 3 1-4 1° 84-8 Evansville. Write owner for price and de- | FOR SALE—HEDGE POSTS, CARLOTS. | $1.50, hundred lots; younger ones, $1.25; satis. 
20 2,00/$ 4.00/$ 6.00|$ 8.00|$16.00|$26.00 | scription. J. S. Higday, Evansville, Wis. Prices delivered your station. The Kansas | faction guaranteed. Associated Poultry Farm, 
2: 2.10| 4.20 6.30} 8.40} 16.80| 27.30 Post Company, Winfield, Kan, | eee ee 
22: 2:20) 4:40; 6.60 8.80] 17.60) 28.60 . MISCELLANEOUS BATTERIES | CHOICE SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN 
23. 2.30! 4.60| 6.90| 9.20| 18.40) 29.909 | OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, cockerels. Won sweepstakes and grand 
ya 3401 4.80, 7.201 9.60} 19.20] 31.20 Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. | SPECIAL OFFER—FARM LIGHT PLANT | sweepstakes at Iowa State Fair in cluh di- 
25 | 2:50! 5.00| 7.50| 10.00] 20.00] 32.50 Crop payment or easy terms. Free literature; batteries direct from factory at wholesale | vision; $2 to $5. Charles Birker, Vinton, Iowa 
26 260 ret 7'80| 10.40| 20-801 33. mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern | prices. Guaranteed five years; prices $98.65 . : 
7 2.70} 5.40} 8.10! 10.80] 21.60] 35.10 | Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. up. Amana Society, High, Iowa, Box 1. a ORPINGTONS 
: nnn ee ARRAN 
mB. 2.80} 5.60] 8.40} 11.20} 22.40] 36.40 LAN OLDEN BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERE 
29 .. 290| 5.80] 8.701 11.60! 23.20] 37.70 > hee nein - COO ES Ui omnaanensaas ~ rom prize winning stock; $3.75. Large Toe 
LAND OPENING—A NEW RAILROAD VITA BRAND COD LIVER OIL, TESTED 








No advertisement for less than $2 accepted. 
Check must be attached. Please type or print 
your advertisement. 


. COMMISSION HOUSES 


DRESSED POULTRY, VEAL, EGGS WANT- 
ed for our meat market, restaurant, hotel 
trade. Write for prices, tags. ur sales and 
service will please you. Waskow Butter Co., 
7 So. Water Market, Chicago, Ill. Est. 1906. 
SQUARE DEAL GUARANTEED. START 
shipping your dressed poultry and live 
oultry to Guggenheim Bros., 1 and 3 Fulton 
arket, Chicago, Ill. Highest prices and 
prompt returns. 
WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, 
tadio station, broadcasts produce markets 
daily, furnished by —— & Nevins Co., 1131- 
33 Fulton Market, Chicago. Poultry-veal 
wanted for premium trade. 
FOLEY BROS., 1020 FULTON ST., CHICAGO. 
_Long experience in the produce business has 
given us an outlet where we are in a position to 
obtain the highest prices for poultry and veal. 
COIN MORE MONEY. SHIP TO COYNE. 
Poultry, veal, eggs, capons. Full value. 
Daily returns. R. J. Coyne & Sons, 135-37 So. 























line has opened one of the best farming and 
stock-raising sections of Montana. new 
record in low cost production and high yields 
of wheat has been made. Good soil, water, 
climate, low prices. Thousands of acres for 
settlers. Write for New Line Book. Minne- 
sota and North Dakota offer the best_farm- 
ing opportunities in many years. Profit- 
able diversified crops and livestock. Ask for 
lists of improved farms at a fraction of their 
real values, and farms for rent. Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho books tell about grain, live- 
stock and dairying, fruit, poultry and numer- 
ous special lines, mild climate, excellent 
schools, social and scenic attractions. Write 
for Free Zone of Plenty Book or special state 
book. Low_homeseekers rates. . Leedy, 
ha 107, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, 

inn, 





HELP WANTED 


= AUTOMOTIVE 
MEN WANTED FOR GOOD JOBS AS AIR- 
plane or auto mechanics, after taking train- 
ing in this school. Write for full information. 
Lincoln Auto and Airplane School, 260 Auto- 
motive Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 








and guaranteed, takes the place of greens 
and sunshine, gives health to your birds, in- 
creases egg production and fertility. 5 gal., 
$8.00; 10 gallons or more, $1.40 a gallon; drums 
free. Bloemendaal Hatchery, Alton, lowa. 


FOOD PRODUCTS 





louse geese, $3.00; ganders, $4.50, 

ey with order. 

Iowa, 

BUFF ORPINGTON PULLETS AND COCK. 
erels, seven months old. Raised from Far- 

rows quality matings; $1.50 and $2.00. A 

Cross, Alexander, Iowa. : 


Send mon. 
Harold Graves, Ocheyedan, 











CHRISTMAS ORANGES, BOX CONTAINING 

eighty juicy oranges and thirty grapefruit, 
to your home, express fully paid, $3.75. Rus- 
sells Groves, Box 282, Tampa, Fla. 
COFFEE GROUND FRESH FROM_ROAST- 

er, three pounds $1, prepaid. Handsome 
prizes given with coupons. Royal Palm Cof- 
fee Co., Paducah, Ky. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 

for patents. Send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, “How to 
Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 149-H Security Bank Bldg., 
Washington, D 

















BUFF ORPINGTON COCKBRELS, APRIL 
hatched, 209 egg strain, $2.50 each for De- 
cember delivery. Joseph O’Brien, Waukon, Ia, 
FOR SALE—PUREBRED BUFF ORPING. 
ton cockerels; good size, color and type, $3 
each. Lewis McWhorter, Burt, Iowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
DARK BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, ARIS. 
tocrats; pedigreed from high producing, 
trap-nested flocks; Iowa certified; hold highest 
official egg record, Iowa, 1927. re. & 
Ruring, Gowrie, Iowa. 
WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS — HALBACH 
strain, accredited flock; cockerels, $5 each, 
weight 7 pounds up; pullets, $3 each, weight 
6 pounds up. Chas. L. Berry, Iowa City, Ia, 
WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, TRUE TO 
type, Fishel strain, in exhibition and general 
utility; large, healthy stock; $3.00 each; sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Ardo Keil, Bellevue. Ia. 




















Water Market, Chicago. 
WANTED—BROILERS, CHICKENS, ALL 

kinds dressed calves and selected white 
eggs. Highest prices guaranteed. J. H. hite 
& Co., 955 Fulton Market, Chicago, IIl. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 

veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 





LIVESTOCK 
GUERNSEYS 


FOURTEEN WELL MARKED, SPRINGING 

two year old Guernsey heifers. B. test- 
ed. $1,300 buys the lot. W. H. Correll, Min- 
eral Point, Wis. 











ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
try-veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 
. F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 

Established 1890. 

KEAN & STRYKER—SPECIALTIES: POUL- 
try veal, eggs. We cooperate with Wallaces’ 

Farmer square deal policy. 716 Randolph St., 

Chicago, Ill. 

WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES. SHIP POUL- 
try direct to Cuny & Teets, 1134 Fulton Mkt., 

Chicago, Ill. Write for prices and tags. 

JOSEPH DUSEK CO., 726 W. RANDOLPH 
St., Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, tur- 

keys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers want- 

ed. Premiums paid. 

COUGLE COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN- 
dolph St., Chicago, established 1873; live and 

dressed poultry, veal, etc.; outlet unsurpassed; 

correct weights; prompt returns. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES, WHITE AND COLORS, PEDI- 
reed, intelligent workers, loyal companions, 

reliable guards. Prices reasonable and satis- 

faction guaranteed. Box 66, Shomont Ken- 

nels, Monticello, Iowa. 

SPAYED FEMALES. REGISTERED PO- 
lice Shepherds. Collie-Shepherds, heelers 

with nerve. Satisfaction guaranteed. $10.00. 

Wilbur Day, Brighton, Iowa. 

SPAYED FEMALE SHEPHERD PUPS, 
five months, $7. One Shepherd female, $5, 

‘from good stock. J. F. Cunningham, Bode, 


Towa. 
FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALI- 


fornia general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and cities. 
Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs and poul- 
try, yields a good income. A small one-family 
farm, with little hired labor, insures success. 
You can work outdoors all the year. Newcom- 
ers welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no 
land to sell, but offers a free service in help- 
ing you get right location. Write for illus- 
trated San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper, “The Earth,” free for six months. 
. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe o 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA — 
here farmers are prosperous, crops grow- 
ing year around, land priced low. Write free 
booklet. Dept. 29, Stanislaus County Devel- 
opment Board (County Chamber Commerce), 
odesto, Calif. 


MINNESOTA 


39) ACRES, $50 ACRE. GOOD STOCK FARM, 
2 miles Thief River Falls, Minn. 















































hay, pasture, water. Terms. John Jones, 
3368 Live Oak, Huntington Park, Calif. 
MISSOURI 


& ACRE CENTRAL MISSOURT CORN AND 

alfalfa farm; on county road, 5 miles county 
seat; 60 in cultivation, no rocks, 15 in alfalfa, 
10 cow pasture, stream watered, woodland, 
fruit; splendid 4 room house, drilled well, wal- 
nut shade; new barn, other buildings; non- 
resident owner says sell $3,400, $1,400 cash, 
balance 5 years at 6 per cent; it’s a money 
maker. Free December list. United Farm 
Agency, 828-WF New York Life Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 





| 


Buildings, | 





REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULL CALF, 
about six months old, price $100. Write or 
phone Kenneth B. Kesler, Armstrong, Iowa. 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
CHOICE GUERNSEY AND HOLSTEIN 
heifer calves, one to three months old, tu- 
berculin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


HEREFORDS 
HEREFORD STEERS FOR SALE, VEAR- 
lings and twos; good quality, even in size. 
Two loads Hereford heifers, two loads Here- 
ford cows; can sort. Write or write C. C. 
Peterson, Keosauqua, Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS 
DUROC JERSEY SPRING BOARS OF FEB- 
ruary farrow, immuned. My hogs mature 
early and make excellent feeders. Price, $35 
each, crates free. Every hog guaranteed, and 
sired by Great Jumbo. Clarence Meyer, Van 
Meter, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FREE — 15 CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND 


music; all the old favorites, in sixteen-page 
book; sells at $2 per 100, Send today for free 
examination copy. Rodeheaver Co., Room 612, 
McClurg Bldg., Chicago. 


GRAINS AND HAY WANTED 
WANTED—SEVERAL CARS CORN, BAR- 
ley, oats, wheat, and alfalfa hay. Send sam- 


ples and give price loaded at your station. 
Heidehurst Farm, Clintonville, Wis. 



































BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS 
MORE SHINN CHICKS ARE SOLD BE- 
cause they are better. Our quality, service 
and prices are right. Barred Rocks, or S. C. 
Reds, $11.00 per hundred; $55.00 for 500; $110 
per thousand. White Rocks, White Orping- 
tons, Buff Orpingtons and Rose Comb Reds, 
$12.00 per hundred; $60.00 for five hundred; 
$120.00 per thousand. White Leghorns or 
Brown Leghorns, $10.00 hundred; $50.00 for 
five hundred; $100.00 per thousand. Assorted, 
$8.00 per hundred; $40.00 per five hundred; 
$75.00 per thousand. Write for our free cata- 
log and_ instructive poultry book _ today. 
Wayne N. Shinn, Box 27, La Plata, Mo. 
SEVERAL VARIETIES, HIGH QUALITY, 
healthy, purebred poultry; ¢old under the 
usual Miller guarantee; baby chicks, pullets, 
cockerels, turkeys, ducks, geese, hatching 
eggs. B. Miller Poultry Yards, Hampton, Ia. 
BELL CHIX ARE BETTER, COST LESS. 
Write for free 1929 catalog and prices. Gil- 
bert L. Bell Hatchery, Donnellson, Iowa. 
JERSEY GIANTS 
JERSEY GTANTS“SEVERAL HUNDRED 
pullets and cockersl at $1.50 to $4.00 each. 
Rates on dozens. No better flocks any place. 
Charles Moore, Derby, Iowa. 




















PEDIGREED RECORD OF PERFORMANCE 
Barred Rock cockerels, priced $7.50 up; ac- 

credited cockerels, $3 and $5; high quality 

“Aristocrats.” Marion Kipp, Winfield, Iowa, 

BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, THOMPSON 
and Holterman strains, $2.50 each in lots 

three or more, limited number specials $5.00 

each. O. C. Fuchs, Early, Iowa. 

CHOICE BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
bred to lay; seventy-five cockerels, fifty 

pullets, fifty hens. J. W. Molloy, Marshali- 

town, Iowa. 

——- ie sri “so plea WELL 
arred cockerels, each; 11 

sale. W. S. Austin, Suse lee —s 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 

S.C. RED COCKERELS, FROM ACCRED- 
ited flock. Inspected by. licensed judge, 

Tompkins stock; $3 and $4 each. Satisfaction 

guaranteed. Mrs. Elmer McIntire, West Lib- 

erty, Iowa. 

CHOICE SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND 
Red cockerels for sale. From 200 egg strain, 

* red color. Geo. Hollinrake, Keithsburg, 























LARGE, HEALTHY, DARK RED, SINGLE 
Pra We gos hag y + March cockerels. 

ccredited stock; to ounds, $2.50, $3.00, 
$3.50. Joe Sieve, Arcadia, ta i 
SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS— 

Harold Tompkins, straight; A. A. Carver 
top on Tompkins. Fifty cockerels. A. Mau- 
rice, Monticello, Iowa. 








LEGHORNS 
WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS, HOLLY- 
wood or Barron strain. Hollywood is from 
trap-nested pedigreed stock direct. $1.50 each. 
Reduction on numbers. Yearling hens. Mrs. 
M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN COCK: 
erels. Nice, big, healthy birds. $1.25 each 
if taken at once. H. E. Skagstad, Ottosen, Ia. 














Gentlemen: 


FR RO times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing................ccc008 words, to run 


I enclose a remittance of $ 


WYANDOTTES 
PUREBRED GOLDEN WYANDOTTE COCK: 
erels, $2.50 to $5.00 each. Early hatch. Or- 
der from this ad. Mrs. M. T. Kendrick, Hep- 
burn, Iowa. 
WHITE ROSE COMB WYANDOTTE ROOST: 
ers. Fine birds; $2.25; 6 pounds up. Will 
Binning, Webb, Iowa. 
WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS, VIG- 














orous breeders, $2.50. Riverview Farm, 
Bellevue, lowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





THOROUGHBRED WHITE WYANDOTTE 
cockerels from state inspected flock, $2.50. 
Also White Emden geese, $3.50. Mike C. 
Schmidt, Ottosen, Iowa. 
WHITE AFRICAN GUINEAS, FINE YOUNG 
stock, either sex, $1.25 each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. R. E. Parker, Malvern, Iowa. _ 
HI-BRED PRODUCTION AND EXHIBITION 
Orpingtons, Buffs and Whites, hatched from 
the best of show winners. Harper Hartshorn, 
Traer, Iowa. 














oreeeete 


Address 





Write your ad here: 


TURKEYS 


MAMMOTH BRONZE, BOURBON RED, 

White Holland. Early hatched, big, well 
developed birds. Toms weighing from 16 to 
19 pounds $10 each. Hens $8.50 each. Over 
100 purebred, healthy birds to pick from. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or birds may be returned 
at my expense. A few extra good toms at $15 
each. Prompt shipment. Murray McMurray, 
Box 303, Webster City, Iowa. 











seeeeeeerees 


tons and have had good results. 
long.” 





(Minimum charge, $2.00) 


GOOD RESULTS 

J. H. Hartshorn, of Traer, Iowa, writes us: 

fied columns for a number of years to advertise Buff and White Orping- 

I expect to send you my ad before 
You can get good returns, too. 


“T have used your Classi- 











PEKIN DUCKS ae 

PEKIN DUCKS, LARGE FRAME, ACCESS 

to water, 8 to 10 pounds. Not fat. Drakes 

2.50, ducks $2.00. Lawrence Lein, Slater, Ia. 

PULLETS WANTED 

PULLETS WANTED — ANCONAS; BUFF, 

Brown, White, Silver, "Black Leghorns; 

Black, Buff and White Minorcas; also White 

Rocks. What have you? State age, weight 
and price. Pullet Farm, Clayton, IIl. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


RED CLOVER, ALSIKE, HARDY IDAHO 

alfalfa, Grimm, Cossack, sweet clover, timo- 
thy, and all other farm seeds. Write for sam- 
ples and prices. 
Association, DeKalb, 


























eur County Agricultural 
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Our Readers Market 


SBEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


=! PER BUSHEL, IOWA GROWN, 
ee recleaned, guaranteed to comply 
state seed law; sweet clover, scarified $3.90, 
$1.90; new timothy, $2.40; hardy 
gorthwestern alfalfa, $10.80; state certified 
Grimm at lowest prices; all guaranteed and 
























eed. Other farm seeds at lot prices. Write 
samp les and circular matter. Frank Sinn, 

, Clarinda, Iowa. 
BARGAIN—WINTER HARDY 
sweet clover and alfalfa. High 
tree of noxious weeds, recleaned, 
with Iowa seed law. Surplus of clo- 
Our price $2 to #4 per bushel below 
Davis Seed 





cE 
clover, 
quality 

ie. 
al = price. Ask for prices. 
(o., St. Peter, Minn. 
GWEET CLOVER, GUARANTEED FREE 
from quack grass, Canadian thistle, buck- 

porn, $3.60 bushel, club orders. Samples free. 
Neth oases Grimm Alfalfa Assn., State Col- 
lege, Fargo, N. D. Cooperative organization 
over 00 2 500 growers. 


Breed Associations Elect 
at Chicago 

International week in Chicago is the 
time when a large number of the different 
jvestock breed associations gather and 
old their annual elections. For the most 

all associations report prosperous 
years and look forward to better times in 


the livestock business. Attendance was 
god and interest was exceptional, say 
those Who watch these gatherings. 



































SHORTHORN BREEDERS ELECT 
LOGSDON 


BE. G. Logsdon, of Indianapolis, was 
elected to the presidency of the American 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association at their 
anual meeting last week. He was elect- 
ed to succeed himself on the board of di- 
rectors. H. E. Tener, of Washingtonville, 
N. Y.; Thomas E. Wilson, of Wilson, II1., 
and Frank Schofield, of Hillsboro, Tex., 
were the other directors succeeding them- 


selves. 

The financial report of the association 
for the fiscal year ending Oct. 31, 1928, 
showed a total income of $176,454.51. Ex- 
penditures for fairs and shows of the last 
fiscal year amounted to $60,400.35. In- 
eme Over expenditures was $2,529.07. 

In order to further extend the scope of 
operations of the association, a resolution 
was adopted instructing the board of di- 
rectors to issue annual memberships to be 
offered to those who record Shorthorn 
attle but who are not stockholders in 
the association. These annual member- 
ships are to be sold at $3 each and will 
entitle the holders thereof to enjoy the 
same rates for registration now enjoyed 
by members, but the memberships do not 
carry voting privileges. 


CHESTER WHITE MEN RE-ELECT 
The Chester White Breeders’ Record 
met last week and the report of the treas- 
wer showed the association to be in very 
good financial condition over preceding 
years. The selection of the judges for 
leading shows for 1929 was discussed and 
selections made for the breeding classes 
and barrow shows. President Sherer called 
upon several of the distant breeders and 
/ members to express their opinions as to 
the outlook, and every one was optimistic. 
| Three directors, Messrs. Sherer, Tompson 
and Rickert, retiring members of the 
board, were reelected. 


| HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Hampshire 
Swine Record Association drew a repre- 
'tesentative attendance. There was little 
of importance to come before the meeting 
other than breed promotion work for the 
coming year. The three retiring direct- 
ors, Dr. John H. Oliver, Kewanee, IIl.; 
Chester Roberts, Marion, Ohio, and C. D. 
Streeter, of Keokuk, Iowa, were re-elect- 
ed for a term of three years. Mr. Streeter 
Was also re-elected president and Gene 
Harsch, of Peoria, Ill., named secretary. 


DUROC BREEDERS GATHER 

The forty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Duroc Association was held in 
| the offices at 817 Exchange avenue, last 
| week, with more than 150 members repre- 
sented either in person or by proxy. The 
Teport of the association auditor showed 
a decrease in business for 1928, in com- 
parison to that of 1927. Receipts for the 
Year were about $3,500 under those of 
1927, but in spite of the very bad market 
condition the outlook for the year as evi- 


| denced by the November business shows 


800d interest and an increase over No- 
Vember, 1927. 
Dr. W. J. Fitts, who has presided sev- 


' &ral years, was elected director to suc- 


_ eed himself, and Harry Dickinson, of the 


firm of Miller & Dickinson, Montpelier, 


, Was chosen to succeed Howard Ger- 


"laugh, of Ohio. 


W. J. Fitts, of Tennessee, was re-elect- 
ed president; Charles F. Hildebolt, of 
was re-elected vice-president; A. H. 
eets, of Indiana, was re-elected treas- 
urer, and the present secretary, Robert J. 

vans, was re-elected for the seventeenth 
year as secretary. 

_ A budget for the year 1929 was adopted 
Well within the outlook for receipts. The 








DUROC JERSEYS 














—e Golden Gleam and the Snapper. We guar- 
satisfaction. Write us your wants. 


penta BROS., Crestenm, iowa 
FIreWOrks o- yon soreresce 


next herd bear be one. Breeding steck for sale 
at all times. 





Known wherever Durocs 


Ames, iowa 

















meeting was very harmonious and greater 
evidence of interest in the business was 
manifested than for some years. 


ANGUS MEETING LARGEST OF RE- 
CENT YEARS 

With one of the largest attendances in 

recent years on hand to vote at the an- 

nual meeting of the American Aberdeen- 


Angus Breeders’ Association, Oakleigh 
Thorne, Pine Plains, N. Y., was unani- 


mously elected to succeed S. C. Fullerton, 
Miami, Okla., as president. E. B. Laflin, 
Crab Orchard, Neb., was elected to the 
vice-presidency, and the following were 
elected to the board of directors for three- 
year terms: S. C. Fullerton, Miami, 
Okla; A. C. Johnson, Chicago, Ill.; H. L. 
Hartley, Duluth, Minn.; J. F. McKenny, 
King City, Mo., and Johnson Workman, 
Paradise, Kan. 

The report of the secretary was one 
that could lend much encouragement to 
Angus breeders. There was an increase 
of 2,456 in registrations and an increase 
of 892 in transfers. There were 124 new 
members added to the association this 
year. There were 1,776 new breeders’ 
names appearing on the lists this year. 
Iowa led the list of new breeders with 
378 and Missouri was second with 210. 
There was a substantial increase in the 
receipts of the association. 





HAZLETT PLACED ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL BOARD 

Robert H. Hazlett, Eldorado, Kan., 
Hereford breeder, was chosen to be a di- 
rector of the International Livestock Ex- 
position Association, due to a vacancy 
caused by the recent death of A. B. Cook, 
ef Montana. All officers were re-elected: 
Chairman of the board, A. G. Leonard; 
president, John Clay; vice-president, A. 
H. Sanders, all of Chicago; wice-presi- 
dent, J. W. Martin, Wisconsin; treasurer, 
O. T. Henkle, Chicago, and secretary- 
manager, B. H. Heide. 


PERCHERON SOCIETY ELECTS 
Due to the death of several prominent 
horsemen during the past year, and res- 
ignation of others, the Percheron Society 
of America at, its annual meeting had to 


elect six directors for the coming year.: 


The terms of Dean C. F. Curtiss, Ames, 


Iowa; W. S. Dunham, Wayne, IIL; D. F. 
McAlister, Topeka, Kan., and Arthur 
White, Kramer, N. D., expired. Dean 


Curtiss and Mr. McAlister will succeed 
themselves. R. G. Leeds, of Richmond, 
Ind., and R. S. Hudson, of Michigan State 
College, are two new members of the 
board. E. L. Humbert, of Corning, Iowa, 
was appointed this year to fill the place 
of the late R. W. Hoit, Beacon, Iowa, and 
was elected to continue on the directorate, 
as was also Ed Jones, of Fairbury, Neb. 
Mr. Jones succeeds H. J. McLaughlin, 
secretary of agriculture in Nebraska, who 
has resigned from the Percheron board 
because of ill health. 

Secretary Ellis McFarland’s_ report 
showed an increase in both stallion and 
mare registrations with Iowa, Illinois, 
Kansas and Ohio leading in number and 
an increase in both stallion and mare 
“transfers with Illinois, Iowa, Kansas and 
Ohio again in the order named. Member- 
ship for the past year increased nearly a 
fourth over the number taken in the year 
before. Abont $17,000 was spent for ad- 
vertising and publicity, and the board of 
directors have appropriated $18,000 for the 
same purpose next year. 

Officers were all re-elected: W. H. 
Butler, of Columbus, Ohio, president; W. 
S. Corsa, White Hall, Ill., vice-president; 
C. N. Stanton, treasurer; Ellis McFarland, 
secretary, and Elsie Hayden, chief clerk. 


BELGIAN MEN MEET 

The National Belgian Draft Horse As- 
sociation met last week in Chicago and 
elected officers for 1929. Chas. A. Wentz, 
Kirby, Ohio, succeeded Fred Holbert as 
president and Fred H. Cook, Beaver, Pa., 
was elected vice-president. J. H. Conner, 
Jr., Wabash, Ind., was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Mr. Conner reported 573 stallions and 
690 mares registered the past year, 173 
new members enrolled and total receipts 
as of November 20 this year, $23,594.17. 
The balance from last year of $14,638.73 
made the total $38,232.90. There was paid 
out in the fiscal year $17,497.20, leaving a 
balance of $20,735.70, an amount $6,000 in 
round numbers above the balance a year 
ago. This places the association in the 
best shape in years. 


AMERICAN POLAND CHINA ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETS 

Re-electing all its officers and directors 

and showing a good balance of cash on 

hand were the two outstanding features 

of the meeting of the American Poland 





China Record Association at Chicago last 
week. The gathering of members also 
voted to withdraw support to the organ- 
ization to the National Swine Show and 
went on record to aid in securing re- 
duced express rates on hogs. 

Burlie Dobson, Lancaster, Wis., was 
re-elected president, P. A. Blackford, 
Hillsboro, Iowa, vice-president, and Geo. 
W. Davies, secretary-treasurer. Burlie 
Dobson, E. C. Caverly, Toulon, Ill., and 
W. C. Anderson, West Liberty, Iowa, 
were put back on the board of directors 
for three-year terms. The auditor’s re- 
port showed total receipts for the past 
year $20,218.91, with disbursements $19,- 
551.44, leaving a net of $667.47. At the 
close of the fiscal year the report showed 
cash on hand in the Hillsboro Savings 
bank and the Stock Yards National bank 
$2,993.75. 





BORERS GAIN 70 PER CENT 


Ohio’s corn borer population this year 
is 70.3 per cent greater than that of 1927, 
according to figures made public by the 
federal department of agriculture. These 
figures are based on a recount of field 
population made each year by the federal 
scouts who examine 100 corn stalks in 
each of five typical locations in each of 
five typical fields in each township of the 
county being surveyed. Thus 2,500 corn 
stalks are examined in each township and 
the number of infested stalks is taken as 
the infestation for that township. 

Ottawa county’s borer population was 
reported as the highest in the state this 
year—76 borer to each 100 stalks. Lake 
county was second with 52 borers for each 
100 stalks, and Lucas county is third with 
32 borers. 

In Ottawa county there were more than 
6,000 borers per acre in this year’s corn 
crop, with one-third of the stalks infested. 
This did not cause serious damage to the 
corn, since many stalks had only one or 
two borers, which did not seriously affect 
the yield. 


DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


HEREFORDS 


Feb. 5 and 6—Polled Hereford Week sale, 
Febru 6; B. O. Gammon, secretary, 





Des Moines, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
Mar. 14—Interstate Shorthorn Breeders’ 
iation, Shorthorn buil sale, at 
Sioux City, Iowa. Jos. F. Brenner, 


DUROC JERSEYS 
Fee. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
‘oO 


wa. 
6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Feb. 7—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 16—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 


owa. 
POLAND CHINAS 


a a Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
Feb. . J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 
de opartment, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush's services are available to 


purpose of help em 

they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in fin what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of‘any kind, write us. All 








Write for deseription — Drices. 


FANCY STILTS, Sire of Sires 


fameus for produ Durees of size, with depth, 


cing 
length and bone. Breeding stock for sale. 


BNOTER SEROS., Riverside, lowa 


DUROCS 


Cheice Duroe Boars of excellent type and feed! 
quality by sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike an 
—, Colonel. Immune. Priced right Will ship 


G. A. SWENSON, Dayten, lowa 


WITTER’S DUROCS 


70 head fall and spring boars, big stretchy, heavy 
heavy boned fellows, = what you are looking for. 
Free from eases. right. Farm 2 miles 
north and half a mile as ef town. 

EDWIN HB. WITTER, Storm Lake, lowa 


Fall and 8 D y boars 
DUROSS Faticet Setee Dene, Jersey boom 


Long Col. and Widnes lst breeding. . easy 
feeding, early maturing type fall bears, ¢%40- 
Spring boars, $30-¢40. Gilts same price. Weanling 
pigs, pairs or trio not related. 

Lloyd Place, Milford, lows. 


PORTER’S DUROCS PLEASE 


March and April aoawee boars by The Zipper, —— 

brother te the 1927 G. C. Bobby Stilts. Also 

either bred oropen. Will i weigh up to 275 Ibe. = 
and guaranteed. 

















paid Write, wire or call 
SAM PORTER, Center Point, lowa 
URCC BOARS farrow, big stretchy 
fellows, 635 to $40 = J mmune. Write orcall. 

ion guaranteed. H. 8. Fain, Emmetsburg, Is. 





POLAND CHINAS 
POLAND CHINA BOARS 


usky, good footed, strong backed fellows. Grand- 
= of Giant Pathfinder or a Goods. 940.00 buys 
&@ good 250 Ib. pig. Two tops at $50. Also a two year 
old herd boar, Giant White @ Sox, for sale cheap. in- 
spectien invited. W.S. Austin, Dument, fa. 


PRODUCTION BRED ie ay 
rs, big litters, size for age. Boars, sows 
and pigs poe everywhere C. 01 af on approval. 
J.J. FELDMAN, Breda, lowa 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND BOARS AND GILTS 


Ready for service. Strains that have size and finish 
quick. Sired by The Paramount aad Beau Geste. 
Priced reasonable. Write for rrices or come and 


make your own selections. 
Wi. O. N@TZ, CRESTON, IOWA 
CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White Boars and Gilts 


eer tosell. Cholera immune. bo type, big and 
rugged, straight on feet and legs. Write 
IRVIN FEOST, SPIRIT LASE, 1oOWA 


25 CHESTER WHITE BOARS 25 


Big, ee. cholera immane fellows. All out of 
Prise Winning ancestors. The big easy feeding kind. 

We pay the express and ship C. O. D. a approval the 
same as we have for 28 years = no unsatisfied cus- 
tomers. B. M. Boyer & Sons, R. 2, Farmington, lows. 


























| Chester White Boars and Gills 


| A few big geases —_ bred for March and April far- 


row, sex, ready for shipment. 


McKinley Bres. & Sens, Melrese, lowa 


TAMWORTHS 


tr WORTH boars—winter and spring fa 
Save money; buy now. ‘Ask for booklet on herd. 
gd. 3. NBWLIN os, Lowa 








ot 
On Towa Primary Ne. 7. 


TAMWORTH BOARS AND GILTS 


at ae prices. 75 gilts to pick from. All cholera 
EX BOD STOCK FARM, 
RB. =. Ne. 1, Bex 111, Davenport, lewa. 


HAMPSHIRES 
HAMPSHIRES Sider ston orto bred sows 


and Gilts.+ Will ship C. 
C. A. PRENTICE, Sae City, lowa 
OARS, Purebred Hampshire boars ready = 
immediate use. Priced at 00 up. Alse som 
alice fall gilts. 


























Field Notes 


SWENSON’S DUROCS 

big, growthy fellows, of 
that particular feeding type, with quality 
that the h man is looking for, are 
being offered by G. A. Swenson, of Day- 
ton, Iowa. ——— are grandsons of boars 
that are m aking Duroc history, viz: 
Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike, Super Colonel 
and others. If you need a boar you should 
look up Mr. Swenson’s ad and get in 
touch with him. He ships C. O. D. if you 
prefer.—Advertising Notice, 





communications should bie addressed to z Hem, ssims, ar 
Livestock Dept., Wallacee’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. YORKSHIRES 
ye es | pete Bt Boars ag to $20 
to ¢80 each. Bred gilts $30 each. Open gilts 


to $35 
$20 to $25. Also ie. = two milking ahorthorn ¢ cows. 
iiifam Zahs, Jr., Riverside, lows. 








HOLSTEINS 
VERAL splendié ye Molstein 
TDulls for salesived bo je Piebe De 
Kol. He has « record ef 1200 ibs. of butterfat on his 
test and his nine nearest have a record 


yearly test 

of 1230 Ibs. ef butter on their fn test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.0.P. reasenbie, from 
6 te 8 mos. of age. . Mespers, ia. 





. SHEEP 





FOR SALE 


10 high class Rambouiliet yearling rams. 
20 Ramboufllet bred ewes. 


Animal Hushandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


AUCTIONEERS 
.-8.and W.B. DUNOAS, Creston, lows. 
breeds. Sales made everywhere. Write 








roy as 
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It! Prove It. 


Murphy’s Minerals Must Make Money for 
You or You'll Get Your Money Back 


We have spent years to develop the best Mineral Feed that scientific brains 
and practical mineral feeding experience can produce. We know from those 
years of research and experience that MURPHY’S Minerals will make more 
money for you. Yet, we don’t ask you to take our word for it. We stand ready 
to PROVE to you on your own livestock, right on your own farm—without 
your risking a single penny—that Murphy’s Minerals will produce BETTER 
RESULTS at a LOWER COST and make you a BIGGER PROFIT from 


your livestock thar any other feeding method you have ever used. 
THE ONLY MINERAL FEED 


9 
THATS FULLY GUARANTEED by 


Just give Murphy’s Mineral Feeds a trial—that’s all we ask—and if you don’t say they are the best 
Minerals you have ever used — if they don’t produce better results than you have ever had before — 
YOU’LL GET YOUR MONEY BACK. That’s the kind of a square deal GUARANTEE 
we put behind Murphy’s Mineral Feeds and it means exactly what it says. That’s your GUARANTEE 
that Murphy’s are the BEST Mineral Feeds for you to feed. 


Why Take Chances? Send the Coupon — 
Why Experiment? Get All the Facts 


The famous Murphy Mineral formula cannot Whether you are feeding Minerals or not, send the 
be duplicated. Where else can you find a brand coupon below and get all the facts about Murphy’s. 
of minerals that are good enough to be sold on Find out why Murphy’s are SAFE to feed—why we 
a positive Guarantee of ““Your Money Back If use sterilized Bone Meal Flour instead of rock phos- 
You Are Not Satisfied.”” You know before you phate for their base—how every ounce of Murphy’s 
start feeding Murphy’s that you will get has food value and is highly digestible. Contains all 
BETTER RESULTS or your money back. essential minerals, but no medicines, fillers or indi- 
Why guess at results? Feed Murphy’s and gestible materials. Find out why they are more pal- 
be on the safe side? Our Guarantee IN- table, easier and quicker assimilated in the animal’s 
race Rider so a tavadbie Rimtongleteieae. system and hence more effective—how they will help 
Our’ salesman will take your order for cut your feed costs and overcome most. of your feed 
Murphy’s and give you a written GUARAN- ot troubles, Every day'you put off feeding Murphy’s 
TEE. Ifyou don’t know the “Murphy Man” YOU fe losing real profs. 1f you want to make more money 

in your locality, write us for his name. —mail the coupon today for Dr. Evvard’s great book on Min- 


= ‘a eral Feeding and a Free Sample Bag of Murphy’s Minerals. - 
Mail This Coupon 


a “Bete 403" Darlington, Wis. 4 a] Just fill out and mail coupon and we'll mail 
gE rode like to have you send me free sample bag g ‘you postpaid a small sample bag of Murphy’s 
your Minerals and Dr. Evvard’s book, ‘Minerals z Minerals—we want you to see the BIG 


pte oseeee difference between Murphy’s and other min- 

a erals. We will also send you free Dr. John M. Evvard’s Book entitled 
‘‘Minerals and Feeding.’”? Every stock raiser should have this wonderful 
book written by this recognized leading authority on minerals for livestock. 


# S MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Ee 2s ee a Dept. 403, BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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JAS. H. MURPHY, Pres. 
MURPHY PRODUCTS CO, 


URPH 














GUARANTEED 










Get These 


RESULTS 
When You Feed 


MURDPHY’S 


—Murphy’s Minerals will help stop 
the waste of good feed by balancing 
up your livestock. rations so each 
animal will get the most good out 
of every pound of feed it eats. 


—Murphy’s Minerals will help you 
2 cut feed costs way down by making 
faster gains and cheaper gains on 

less feed in less time. 


—Murphy’s Minerals will develop 

3 stronger bones, bigger frames with 

more stretch and more vitality and 

produce bigger, stronger, thrif- 
tier animals for you. 


—Murphy’s Minerals help all the 
organs of the animal’s body to func- 
tion better. They invariably give 
your livestock better health and 
&reater resistance against disease. 


Murphy’s Minerals will help you 
5 overcome most of your feed lot 
troubles such as necrotic enteritis, 
scours, thumps, worms, sterility, 
nutritional abortion, garget, goitre, 
and others, caused by unbalanced 
rations and improper nutrition. 


—Murphy’s Minerals will put an end 
to the worm problem on your farm. 
Worms can’t thrive in stock that 
is fed Murphy’s. No more messy 
worming, no doctoring, no dosing. 
You don’t have to worm your stock 
when you feed Murphy’s. 


‘Murphy’s Minerals are safe to feed 
to pregnant animals, and they 
insure more vigorous offspring— 
bigger litters, huskier pigs, bigger, 
healthier calves, stronger, sturdier 
lambs. 





‘Murphy’s Minerals will. give you 

{3 BETTER RESULTS and BIGGER 
PROFITS from all livestock. There 
is no guesswork about it. They are 
doing it for thousands of others— 
they will do it for-you. We Guare 
antee It. 5 





Would You Like 
to Work For Us? 


We have a few desirable territories for 
Mineral Feed Salesmen. You can make 
More Money Selling Murphy’s because it 
is the only mineral sold with a Money 
Back Guarantee and Murphy users are 
big repeat buyers. If you are interested in 
a position of this kind, write us, giving 
your qualifications, etc. (3) 














Send for this 
Sample Bag 
and see the 


_ big difference 
in Murphy's 
Minerals. 
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FREE 


(tt tty 


Minerals 
SAMPLE 
BAG 


TTL 


Meee 




























